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CARBORUNDUM’S H. K. CLARK: “send me any ques- Baka 
‘ tions about things you don’t understand’—from his 
2 letter with annual report to employees. 
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* Johansson Gage Blocks | 


now available through 


~ Brown & Sharpe Distributors 


These famous precision standards of industry are conveniently acces- 
sible through Brown & Sharpe Distributors. Thus, industry is 
assured a continuing dependable source of supply for jo-BLocks and 
Accessories. 

With the purchase of the Johansson Division from Ford Motor 
Company, Brown & Sharpe acquired all rights to manufacture and 
distribute Johansson Gage Blocks and Accessories throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. Since that time, it has obtained the rights to 


world-wide distribution. 


The Brown & Sharpe name is industry’s guarantee that the tradi- 
tional precision of these Johansson products will be maintained 
without compromise. Brown & Sharpe has symbolized leadership in 
the development and manufacture of precision measuring devices, 
machines and tools for more than 100 years. Brown & Sharpe Mfg, 
Co., Providence 1, R. I., U. S. A. 
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OME down for 90 days—then you 
C= go back home”: thus “Bill” 

Knudsen got “Tony” Clark into 
five strenuous years of big-time 
trouble-shooting in War II production: 
Advisory Committee for Defense, OPM, 
Army-Navy Munitions Board and 
Emergency Plant Operations Division 
drew heavily on Navy Captain Clark. 


Gridley (Kansas) born; Purdue, Ar- 
mour Inst. of Technology; S. Amer. 
construction; Oliver Plow; former 


V.P., Norton Co. Beckoned to Carbor- 
undum’s head seat (pres.) 1946 to head 
up $20 million expansion, moderniza- 


tion. Employees, management alike 
Tespond to H. K. _ (affectionately 
“Tony”) Clark’s challenge: ‘Make 


Carborundum a better place to work.” 
Meets employees, all management di- 
rectly—invites questions, no “holds” 
barred; initiated continuous manage- 
ment conferences; Co’s. Management 
Information Manual; management club 
‘4; his numerous “team” plays con- 
stitute bulwark against collectivism. 
“He's on the level .. . a grand guy,” 
the boys at Carborundum say, “but 
you can’t push him around.” ‘We are 
honored to present him.” 
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—_— metropolitan dailies carried the 
pictures of Congressmen Lesinski, 
Kelly and Welch in connection with 
the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives sending the Wood Bill back to 
committee by:a margin of three ballots. 
Mr. Lesinski of Michigan is chairman 
of the House Labor Committee. Mr. 
Kelly of Pennsylvania is chairman of 
the Subcommittee which had charge of 
the Taft-Hartley Repealer. Mr. Welch 
of California made the motion to re- 
commit. 

Actually these three gentlemen had 
relatively little to do with switching 
votes so that the Wood Bill, which was 
passed by a margin of fourteen votes 
late one afternoon, was sent back to 
committee the next day by a three- 
vote margin. As is so often the case, 
those who wielded the real influence 
remained in the background. 

Over-night switches by ten Southern 
Democrats re ally did the trick. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn is given a large share of 
the credit for bringing this about. His 
speech on the floor of the House the 
preceding day was ineffective, but his 
more than thirty years of experience 
and intimate knowledge of the person- 
alities and politics that were involved 
enabled his probing fingers to pick the 
soft spots. For example, the largest 
single block of members who changed 
their votes over night were four from 
the state of Arkansas. By and large, 
this state’s delegation is not a particu- 
larly strong one, and the Speaker had 
fertile territory in which to work here. 
Two other changes came from the state 
of Florida, and two from Maryland. 
Tennessee and Virginia furnished the 
remaining two votes. 

An analysis of this change of votes 
is important in the light of subsequent 
events which have already taken place 
and those which must follow. It is 
reliably reported that both Speaker 
Rayburn and Democratic majority 
leader McCormick are somewhat in- 
censed by the critical attitude of the 
President. The cross-currents among 
the Democratic members of the House 
are further shown by the reported un- 
willingness of Lesinski, Kelly and 
others who come from strong labor dis- 
tricts to compromise further in an effort 
to report out another bill. The union 
leaders are still demanding a measure 
without any injunction proceedings 
even in case of national emergency. 

Apparently the House leadership is 
pursuing a policy of watchful waiting, 


+ 


and is also permitting time to elapse in 
order that some wounds may be healed. 
It is entirely possible that the House 
Labor Committee will not attempt to 
report out any bill until after the 
Senate acts. 

In the meantime, the minority (Re- 
publican) members of the Senate Labor 
Committee have filed their report on 
the Taft-Hartley Repealer in that body. 
It is important to note that this was 
not a unanimous vote. Neither Sen- 
ators Aiken nor Morse signed it. Sen- 
ator Morse has stated from the Senate 
floor that he does not agree with his 
colleagues nor with the present ad- 
ministration bill. He stated affirma- 
tively that he intends to offer a num- 
ber of amendments reflecting his views 
when the measure is considered on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The action of the minority as to the 
foreman issue is highly interesting. 
The minority advocates reenactment of 
the present law as it affects super- 
visors, except for two changes in the 
definition of that word. 

The present law defines a “super- 
visor” as follows: 

“The term ‘supervisor’ means any 

individual having authority, in the 

interest of the employer, to hire, 
transfer, suspend, lay off, recall, 
promote, discharge, assign, reward, 
or discipline other employees, or 
responsibility to direct them, or to 
adjust their grievances, or effec- 
tively to recommend such action, 
if in connection with the foregoing 
the exercise of such authority is 
not of a merely routine or clerical 
nature, but requires the use of 
independent judgment.” 
The minority report strikes out the 
word “assign,” and the phrase “or re- 
sponsibly to direct them.” The report 
states that these changes are made in 
the interest of avoiding repetition and 
redundancy, and also to more sharply 
differentiate the supervisor from the 
production worker. 


By 
Harry P. Jeffrey 
NAF 


Legal Counsel 





It seems to this observer that these 
suggested changes do not weaken the 
law, and may very well help to ag 
complish the desired end. Certainly jt 
is in the interest of all ranks of map. 
agement that only those who exercise 
truly supervisory authority shall be re. 
moved from the compulsory collective 
bargaining. 

The present Senate calendar indi. 
cates that that body will not consider 
labor legislation until after the first of 
June. The House consumed ten days 
in the consideration of the measure 
and it is likely that the Senate, with 
its greater freedom of speech to indi. 
vidual members, will consider the 
measure for a longer period of time 
It is anyone’s guess as to when Senate 
consideration may be concluded. If the 
House pursues its policy of waiting for 
Senate action, the different bills passed 
by both bodies must then be sent toa 
conference committee. When a revised 
labor law may reach the President's 
desk thus becomes very uncertain, 
Both in the press and through some 
commentators, suggestions have ap. 
peared that no labor legislation will be 
written at this session. This may very 
well be the final result, but is far from 
certain. Undoubtedly the labor union 
leaders will want to force the members 
of the Senate to stand up and be 
counted for political reasons if for no 
others. Also the present situation in 
the House is far from satisfactory t 
the administration, since the abortive 
effort in that body thus far fails t 
redeem campaign promises. It mus 
also be remembered that if no labor 
legislation is passed, the Taft-Hartley 
Act will remain the law of the land. 

The situation is fluid, and can change 
very rapidly, but the administration 
leadership on the House side has openly 
expressed opposition to a session o 
Congress to be held next fall. Present 
indications are that the current session 
will be continued into the hot steam. 
ing days of a Washington summer, ani 
under such circumstances, orderly ani 
carefully considered legislation is diff: 
cult to obtain. 
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Fourth Annual Regional In- 
dustrial Conference maey 
sponsored oy NAF an 
legheny College____Meadville, Pa 


NAF Board of Directors 
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June 18 


June 23 
~24-25 


June 25 
July 25 
-29 


Regional Conference 
NAF Seminar 
Quarterly meeting W. Penna. 


NAF Affiliated Clubs 
Youngwood, Ps 


Aug. 20 


Foreman-Manager-Personnel 
Conference Sponsored by 
Marshall College and Hunt- 
ington Foreman - Manag- 
er’s Club (at the College) 

Huntington, W. 


Sept. 10 


26th Annual NAF 
Convention --~----- 


Sept. 22 


-23-24 _.-Detrat 





Housewife: “If I give you a dimé 
will you spend it on drink?” 
Tramp: “Well, if you insist.” 
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“Free government—of the people 
—by the people—for the people.” 


When we talk about our 
\merican system, we re talk- 
ing about something more 
productive, more promising, 
more thrilling than any sys- 
tem the world has ever seen. 


lief in competition. Our ad- 
herence to the principle of 
constantly better quality at 
consistently lower cost. 


Our emphasis on research 
—on invention—on new and 
And we’re strong because better methods. 
we enjoy the unique combi- 
nation of qualities that make 
our nation the most produc- 
tive of any country on earth. 


Why? 
First, because we’ve built 
our whole system on a solid 


faith and belief in the dig- 
nity of the individual. 


Our faith in the future and 
our desire ever to advance—- 
ever to improve the lot of 
everybody, regardless of 
race, creed or color. 


These—in combination— 
are America. And nowhere 
else in the world is there 
such a combination—that’s 
your U.S. A. Let’s keep it 
this way. Sure our system 
has its faults—but in cor- 
recting those, and with even 
better teamwork, the future 
is unlimited. 


Out of our belief in the 
dignity of the individual has 
evolved the wonderful pat- 
tem of America. Our policy 
of free markets and free col- 
lective bargaining. Our be- 
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“More Goods of better quality at 
lower cost, paying higher wages.” 
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“Labor’s . to organize and 
argain.”” 





—How mass production began 

—How we have been able to raise 
wages and shorten working 
hours 
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Wood County Foremen's Club of Parkersburg assembled in 
cafeteria of the E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. prior to 
their April tour through their Washington Works plant at Washing- 
ton, W. Va. Also retiring and new officers of the Club (left to 


Plant Manager H. B. Iseac (left) of Ameri- 
can Stove Company (Harvey, Illinois Divi- 
sion) congratulates retiring foremen John 
Post and Ewing Gearon (right) during 
American Stove Foremen's Club dinner in 
their honor. 


right): Gordon T. Wolfe, retiring secretary; Gary Keenan, retiring 
vice president; E. B. Riggs, retiring president; Earl Mason, retiring 
treasurer and new president; C. V. Burdette, vice president; Carl 
Moellendick, secretary; Roy Omen, treasurer. 


When National Association of Foremen's 
Akridge spoke at Globe American Corpora. 
tion, Kokomo, Ind.; (left to right): Paul 
Witters, national director NAF; C. C. 
Akridge; Deb Allen, president Globe Amer. 
ican Management Club. 





At dance sponsored by Briggs Management Club of Evansville, Ind., in April. Part of the crowd of 1400 here dance to the popular Benny Strom 
Orchestra. W. E. Allen did a very successful job as chairman of arrangements. Club plans another dance this summer. 
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BUSINESS LEADERSHIP AND THE WAR OF IDEAS 


By Donald K. David, Dean 


Graduate School of Business Administration 


VERY day it is becoming increas- 

ingly clear that we are engaged in 
awar of ideas, a war of ideals. Democ- 
racy and totalitarianism are the ad- 
yersaries. The stakes are high. Almost 
everyone believes that it will be a long 
conflict, unless a shooting war is re- 
sorted to in a futile attempt to resolve 
the conflict more quickly. 

There is obviously some possibility, 
we hope a remote possibility, of a 
shooting war within a relative short 
time. In that event, we must face the 
conflict with the physical and ideo- 
logical equipment we now have. Long- 
range preparations for success in the 
battle of ideas would have little bear- 
ing on the outcome of an immediate 
shooting war. 

If, as we hope, war can be averted, 
we nevertheless face a long-continuing 
struggle throughout the world for men’s 


| minds and, indeed, for men’s souls. The 


ideas opposed in this underlying 
struggle find their expression in a con- 


flict of systems — of methods through 


which society makes its decisions in 
economic, social and political matters. 
The test of these systems lies in their 
effectiveness as instruments for attain- 
ing the human satisfactions which are 
the goals of any society. 

I should like to discuss a very im- 
portant individual in that long-con- 
tinuing struggle—the businessman. My 
thesis is very simple. It seems to me 
that, as in so many instances of con- 
flict, the best defense is a strong of- 
fense. In this conflict of systems, the 
best way to preserve our system is to 
make it work. It is obviously every- 
body’s responsibility to do his part to 
make it work. However, by the very 
nature of the system, the businessman 
has especially heavy responsibilities. 
He must understand them; he must be 
prepared to meet them. To me the 
brightest ray of hope in these troubled 
times is my firm belief that the busi- 
hessman can and will measure up to 
the task. It is not easy—we have a lot 
to learn—but it can be done. 

It is not difficult to prove that the 
businessman has an important role in 
the democratic scheme of things. 

We in North America live in an in- 
dustrial civilization. Business is essen- 
tial to our lives; business determines 
our material welfare and has an im- 
portant influence on our emotional wel- 
fare. We have got into the habit of 

forward to an increasing stand- 

ard of living as well as a continuing 

in world trade. In such a society, 

fore, business leadership cannot 

help but be of great importance to the 
course which our civilization takes. 

VI course it is not difficult to find 
‘vidence that at times some business- 
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Harvard University 


men have put greedy gain ahead of 
what the Constitution calls the “gen- 
eral welfare.” Such actions are not de- 
fensible, but all types of leadership 
are guilty at times of similar offenses. 
The plain, simple fact is that our sys- 
tem has worked pretty well. 

We have a higher standard of ma- 
terial welfare than any other nation 
in history; we have developed and 
maintained noticeably higher degrees 
of personal freedom—and for more of 
our people—than have existed in most 
of the societies that the world now 
knows or has known. 


We accept change in our society— 
perhaps more willingly than most so- 
cieties. Our society is dynamic. In this 
lies its strength. Its good points can 
be retained; its bad ones, eliminated. 
It can be adjusted to new conditions 
without being destroyed. 

In the eyes of some impatient critics 
the very strength of our society is a 
weakness. We are in truth a society 
composed of millions of centers of 
initiative. Almost every citizen, and 
literally every businessman, day after 
day, makes decisions which shape our 
society. It is not planned neatly and 
completely at the top; its planning is 
done at all levels from the bottom up 
—a complex system and one difficult 
to understand, but it works. It has 
given us something that few people 
have ever had—freedom of opportunity. 
In turn, this freedom of opportunity is 
our greatest potential asset in the con- 
flict with the totalitarians. This means 
that the leadership of our society as a 
whole can be continuously reinforced 
and revitalized by recruits from all 
segments of our population. Providing 
places for talent thus developed re- 
quires a dynamic, risk-taking and ven- 
turesome setting. No rigidly limited 
and confined party membership nar- 
rowly defines the source from which 
our leadership may come. No single 
center of initiative controls our destiny. 


To my mind, the way to make our’ 
system work better is perfectly clear. 
You cannot improve the system by 
superimposing all-pervasive planning 
at the top; that does not improve the 
system—it changes it. The way to do 
it is to improve the quality of the de- 
cisions all along the line. Let them be 
made where they are now, but improve 
their quality. 

Since businessmen make a large 
number of those decisions, and since 
I happen to be occupied in trying to 
develop ways of improving those deci- 
sions through education, let us look at 
the businessman’s part in this process. 
What would the ideal businessman look 
like? What kind of person could meet 
the task I have outlined for him? 

Many answers are, of course, possi- 
ble, but here is mine. 

As I see it, there are several capa- 
bilities which this ideal businessman 
ought to have. They center on his job 
as an administrator—the administrator 
of a society, a group of people brought 
together to achieve a common goal. 
Thus, this administrator might be a 
foreman; he might be president of an 
industrial empire. He is a person re- 
sponsible for decisions, no matter 
where he is found in a business or- 
ganization. He is you. 

In the first place, the ability to get 
other pepole to work effectively is per- 
haps the most important and necessary 
characteristic. This means he must 
select people carefully, so organize 
their jobs that they can operate as a 
team, and acquaint them with the pur- 
poses and policies of the organization 
so that they will have a willingness, 
let me say even a zest, to work. 


Thus, an administrator's job includes 
seeing clearly the relationships, both 
formal and informal, among people 
who are superiors, subordinates, and 
co-equals. It involves the capacity to 
adapt himself and his group to the 
realities of a particular situation. It re- 





“W/e are today spending a billion dollars a year in re- 
search on science and technology. If we can give the 


same type of thought to our human problems as we 


have been giving to technological development and 


operating procedures, we can look for genuine pro- 


gress in this even more significant area.” 
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peg tigger nga eb ase with 1 He recognizes that there are weak- know that in a free society his enter associate 
inns dedi ret Pei : oe ve nesses and deficiencies in this struc- prise can maintain profits over any} 4 great < 
a Debts tien hak a ptm ture. He knows that freedom of enter- considerable period of time only yf We ar 
tthe abitiee a worl > ee a the prise is a dynamic and therefore, al- serving the public and by achieving: lars a ye 
ai ia moe Fe cian Fo which most by definition, a changing concept. proper balance among the real long-f technolo; 
can See tar ines aélien to eats With his understanding of the climate term interests of employees, stockholé- type of t 
Seouk adittetien p in which business operates, with his ers, suppliers, customers, and all othes} as we hi: 
. Pe a appreciation of the historical founda- directly affected by the activities of th ical dev 
A third characteristic of the ideal tions of our system and its current and business. Upon the competence with} cedures 
businessman is the instinctive accept- evolving functions, the competent busi- which these interests are balanced ami} tess in tl 
ance of responsibility—responsibility nessman will strive continually toward these functions performed rests thf In other 
not only toward his company and in- improvement in the social and eco- _ possibility of continuously raising th} demonstr 
dustry but also toward the community, nomic structure itself. This is not only material standard of living of our peo} 4nd man 
the nation, and even the world. He must his duty as a businessman, but also his_ ple. Under our system, only the busi-§ kind of s 
test in the light of the broader public obligation as a citizen and as a leader mess which makes a profit makes @f lief in t' 
interest his own actions, the actions of in the community. contribution. For a time a busines} Problem 
his company and the actions of the Finally, the competent businessman that does not make a profit can col ing the 
business world at large. He must real- must direct his efforts toward certain tinue in existence but only because iif People ¢ 
ize that powerful forces result from purposes, certain ideals. He must have is subsidized by other parts of society lusiness 
the collective actions and attitudes of in mind constantly the values which Over the longer period it cannot be 
such businessmen as he, just as the he seeks. As I see it, there are two a good producer of material satisfa-] There 
collective actions of workers and farm- major objectives,toward which the ad- tions or even a good taxpayer; in th how we 
ers create other powerful forces. The ministrative capacities and attitudes of long run, it becomes a drain on ‘society Problem 
businessman, however, is the main this ideal businessman should be di- The second objective which the com kind of a 
source of initiative in our economy and rected. petent business administrator must rec Suited int 
his position is one of unusual influence; ognize and willingly accept is an ev}? highly 
his responsibilities are correspondingly As a first objective, the competent higher function—helping to increas j tent, a 
great. The businessman therefore does business administrator must furnish so- intangible human satisfactions. We # | Tund ho 
what he can to strengthen the social ciety with material satisfactions. Todo know that the material standard o | Tustratio 
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jiving, the physical satisfactions of life, 
ge very far from the whole story. I 
maintain that in an industrial civiliza- 
tion business leaders must assume the 
responsibility for increasing all the hu- 
man satisfactions of the group with 
which they are associated. 

Some time ago in Washington, D. C., 
at a conference sponsored by the Har- 
yard Business School Club of that city, 
I was talking on this topic with a 
group which included Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of the General Electric 
Company. Mr. Wilson stressed one fur- 
ther attribute in the concept of the 
ideal businessman. He felt that such 
aman cannot be satisfied merely with 
the tremendous strides which we have 
taken in scientific and technological 
progress or even with increasing ma- 
terial satisfactions; these may even be 
weapons of despair unless we recognize 
and seek to promote the deeper spir- 
itual values which alone give meaning 
and purpose to civilization. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly my complete 
agreement with this thought. 

This ideal is not easy to follow. The 
author of the Sermon on the Mount 
stressed that understanding of and 
willingness to apply the great princi- 
ples there enunciated come only after 
sincere and often painful effort. To be 
effective those principles must be re- 
studied and reinterpreted by each age 
in terms appropriate to its characteris- 
tics. Much of the research in the area 
of human relations. which I believe we 
need so desverately, is, in fact, the 
rediscovery, in terms acceptable to our 
generation, of the great principles pro- 
cdaimed in the Sermon on the Mount. 

In our kind of society, then, the 
businessman can do most toward add- 
ing to the sum total of human satf- 
factions through increasing the effec- 
tiveness with which each individual 
business unit does its job. How can 
the individual business unit increase 
the effectiveness with which it adds to 
the human satisfactions of the people 
associated with it? We need to know 
a great deal more in this area. 

We are today spending a billion dol- 
lars a year in research on science and 
technology. If we can give the same 
type of thought to our human problems 
as we have been giving to technolog- 
ical development and operating pro- 
cedures, we can look for genuine prog- 
ress in this even more significant area. 
In other words, great skill has been 
demonstrated in the fields of technical 
and managerial procedures. That same 
kind of skill, motivated by a strong be- 
lief in the importance of the human 
problem, can carry us far in multiply- 
ing the human satisfactions which 
people derive from association with 
business enterprises. 


There are possibly some clues as to 
how we should proceed. I think the 


Problem of helping men to find the 
kind of activity for which they are best 
suited intellectually and emotionally is 
ahighly significant problem. To some 
extent, at least, the square peg in the 


Tound hole is at the bottom of much 
frustration and emotional dissatisfac- 
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tion at all levels in our business organ- 
izations. We all need to know much 
more than we do about how to help 
men find that for which they are best 
fitted. 

The second clue can be found in the 
attention which many forward-looking 
firms are now giving to continued edu- 
cational efforts with men as they de- 
velop in an organization. It is surely 
a simple human fact that men respond 
better to what they understand than to 
what they do not understand. Mystery 
generates fear and fear can show up in 
many forms of hostility. 

A third clue may be found in the 
work done at Harvard over many years 
by Elton Mayo and his group—namely, 
research into the actions of groups of 
people to learn what the motivating 
forces may be and how group activities 
may be fostered so as to give greater 
satisfaction to individuals through their 
sense of participation. 

I mention these few clues not with 
the thought that they are the whole 
story, not even necessarily that they 
are the most important areas of ex- 
ploration, but because to me they are 
typical of the sorts of things on which 
more research should be carried out 


and to which business leadership 
should direct its attention. 
This ideal businessman, you _ see, 


would be a very capable individual. 
He would: (1) have the ability to work 
effectively with people; (2) have the 
ability to make decisions; (3) instinc- 
tively accept responsibility; (4) under- 
stand the basic forces at work in our 
society and recognize the weaknesses 
and deficiencies in our system; and 
(5) have a clear understanding of his 
objectives, lying mainly in the area of 
furnishing both material and other hu- 
man satisfactions. Where do you find 
him? 

Certainly he is not common. But he 
is beginning to emerge. He was de- 
scribed as an ideal, and, as I read the 
other day: “Ideals are like the stars. 
We never reach them but we chart our 
course by them.” The growing con- 





Harvard Business School's Dean David: "This 


ideal business man . . . Where do you find 


him?" 


sciousness that we need the ideal busi- 
nessman, and our increasing ability to 
describe him rather accurately, are en- 
couraging. Furthermore, I see three 
fertile areas where the growth of the 
ideal businessman can be nurtured. 
These are: (1) research, where the se- 
crets of the real nature of society are 
being unlocked; (2) business itself, 
where responsible men and women are 
using the skills and resources at their 
command to learn how to do a better . 
job for society; and (3) education. 


Happily there is developing on this 
continent an outstanding and growing 
group of business managers who recog- 
nize this responsibility of business 
leadership, and who are devoting funds 
and effort to study how best to meet it. 
They are putting into effect the results 
of this research as rapidly as they are 
satisfied as to its validity. At every 
opportunity to do so, I make a plea for 
many recruits to this important group. 

The final field in which the growth of 
the ideal businessman can be promoted 
is education, both in business itself and 
in the schools and universities of the 
country. 

I should like to conclude with a 
statement by President Conant which 
is a mandate for one of those schools 
—my own: 

“The United States has developed its 
greatness as a nation in a period in 
which a highly fluid society overran a 
rich and empty continent; one of the 
highly significant ideals of the Ameri- 
can nation has long been equality of 
opportunity. Our educational system, 
our political institutions, and our social 
ideals form a closely interwoven pat- 
tern. Equality of opportunity could be 
realized only in a political democracy; 
it would have meaning only in a com- 
petitive society in which private own- 
ership and the profit motive were ac- 
cepted as basic principles. 

“As never before, business needs 
men who appreciate the responsibilities 
of business to itself and to that unique 
society of free men which has been 
developed on this continent. Such men 
must understand not only the practical 
workings of business organizations, but 
also the economic and social climate in 
which business operates; they must be 
as well trained as our professional men 
in law and medicine. 

“This is one of the responsibilities of 
American universities in the twentieth 
century... .” 

I cannot predict what lies ahead in 
the present conflict of systems, the 
battle of ideals. I am certain, however, 
that the continuing development of 
competent and responsible business 
leadership is one of the prime essen- 
tials in the creation of an impregnable 
position against the long-run challenge 
of totalitarianism. 





“He is a benefactor of mankind 
who makes two grins grow where 
there was only a grouch before.” 





“Look at that girl. 
ture.” 
“Yeah, nice frame, too.”—Bilcatu. 


Pretty as a pic- 











INTERVIEW... WITH 


COLD rain had turned the Schleiss- 

heim D.P. camp near Munich into 
a muddy swamp dotted with wooden 
barracks. I splashed along past the 
soggy, single-story buildings put up 
during the war by the Germans to 
house slave labor. They are now in- 
habited by more than four thousand 
Russian, Ukrainian, Kalmuck, and 
other former Soviet D.P.’s who have 
refused to go back to the Soviet Union 
in spite of nearly four years of Ameri- 
can pressure and Soviet threats and 
intrigue. A smell of fresh, unslaked 
lime hung over the camp. It came from 
the large, wooden, pissoir-like shacks 
every hundred feet or so, the only 
sanitary facilities. 

After several bad steers that brought 
me into one room occupied by two 
families, and one barrack kitchen 
where a dozen pinched-faced women 
were peering suspiciously into each 
other’s rusty pots of watery soup, I 
finally found the man I was looking 
for— writing nervously on a _ bare 
wooden table that was cluttered with 
a battered mimeograph machine, tat- 
tered books and pamphlets, and a 
chipped plate half full of cold kasha. 

Vladimir Petrovich Petrovski is a 
stocky barge of a man in his middle 
forties with the high cheekbones of a 
Mongol, the yellow hair of a Russian 
peasant, the intense eyes of a religious 
fanatic. He signs his books and articles 
with the name Sabyk-Vogulov-Sabyk 
of the Voguls. His real name was left 
behind long ago. 

Many of the half-million-odd former 
citizens of Soviet-dominated countries 
living in the Western zones of Ger- 
many and Austria have heard of Pe- 
trovski and read his flamboyant books 
and articles. Their opinion is divided. 
Most feel that he is too crude to be 
effective. This opinion was expressed 
by Possiev, Russian-language weekly 
licensed by the American military gov- 
ernment and published in Limburg. 
Yet the overwhelming majority share 
his hatreds—Stalin and the Soviet 
Government—and a good half of them 
are willing and anxious to fight against 
Russia. 
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By John Scott 


LIFE-TIME foreign correspondent John 
Scott, Philadelphia born (1912). Mastered 
welding trade in thirties concluding Soviet 
Union would welcome him more than as a 
journalist. Helped build Siberian Magnito- 
gorsk (Russian "Pittsburgh") 1932. Married 
Russian mathematics teacher Maria Dikareva 
(two daughters). Associate correspondent 
for French news agency Havas (Moscow 
1938-40); Moscow correspondent London 
NEWS CHRONICLE 1940-41; banished from 
Russia mid-1941 “for publishing slanderous 
articles about Soviet Union in the English 
newspaper. Permitted to take wife, chil- 
dren by American Ambassador's intercession. 
TIME staff from 1942 (Stockholm); TIME- 
LIFE war correspondent 1943-44; set up 
Berlin bureau 1946. Author of "Behind the 
Urals"; "Duel for Europe"; and “Europe in 
Revolution." . (TIME Photo) 


Born of a worker’s family in the 
Urals, Petrovski fought on the Red 
side in the civil war, then went to a 
Rabfak (workers’ college), and finally 
a Soviet polytechnical institute in the 
twenties. He graduated a construction 
engineer and was plunged into the 
eddies of the first Five Year Plan in 
1928 with an assignment to Balkhash- 
stroi in Soviet Kazakhstan. 

As he talked about Balkhashstroi, 
Petrovski’s shoulders twitched with 
athletic energy and his mouth curled 
into a sneer at his own naiveté at the 
time. 

“Collectivization came to Kazakhstan 
in 1929 and early 1930,” said Petrovski. 
“The Kazakhs had always been nomads, 
living quietly on kumiss (mare’s milk) 
and mutton, tending their flocks, al- 
most unacquainted with the plow, or 
with anything that we call work. Col- 
lectivization took their flocks, and 


We are pleased to acknowledge the 
courtesy and cooperation of FORTUNE 
and the author John Scott for permis- 
sion to publish this story from their 
April number. We also acknowledge 
the cooperation of LIFE for their cour- 
tesy permitting us to use the TIME, 
Inc. copyrighted photo taken in the 
D. P. camp.—Editor, 


A RUSSIAN DLP. 


drove them in hunger and desperation 
to the construction jobs of the fir 
Five Year Plan and the cotton field 
of Soviet Central Asia, which was jus 
what the men in the Kremlin wanted 
Like the corn laws in England, cd. 
lectivization in Kazakhstan made mil- 
lions of proletarians and caused ineal- 
culable suffering. But in Kazakhsta 
there was no humanism—there was m 
Dickens or Bellamy—nothing to sto 
the flood of death. The population @ 
Kazakhstan fell from twelve to gs 
million in two and one-half years. 


“I saw them die at Balkhashstroi 
the tens of thousands. They lived ther 
in their yurts (something like @ 
American Indian tepee) and tried to 
Work. We were doing a lot of gradin; 
and excavation work, and, having m 
machines, we needed much labor. We 
would give the Kazakhs shovels ani 
tell them ‘dig.’ But they did not know 
how. When we showed them how, they 
would spit and go back to their yurt 
and send their women to dig instead 

“So we made strict regulations. I 
man received a food card unless k 
himself worked. They came again. Bu 
they were poor workers. So the chid 
of construction—a brutal drunkat 
named Ivanov, who was the husbani 
of the sister of Stalin’s first wife, Ale 
luyeva—enforced piecework rates, mak 
ing not only the men’s wages but thet 
rations dependent on their work. Ther 
was never enough food, nor was ! 
what the Kazakhs had always eatet 
They died like mice in winter. 

“But you wanted to know abou! 
Balkhashstroi. In 1928 an enterprisili 
geologist named Russakov came dow 
over the steppes around Lake Balkhas 
and found a large deposit of coppt 
ore near a little place called Kounrat- 
ski. The oxides lay near the surfatt 
and deeper down there were sulfide: 
Surveys were made, and they showel 
that the deposit amounted to about # 
million tons of accessible ore contall- 
ing about 2,185,000 tons of copper 
the ore running about 1 per cent. — 

“This Kounradski deposit was j® 
what the authors of the first Five Y@ 
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Plan needed. They drafted a bold con- 
struction plan for a mine at Kounrad- 
ski and a huge refinery on Bertish Bay 
on the northern shores of Lake Balk- 
hash. They planned a power plant at 
Kounradski with a 25,000-kw. capacity 
to start with, and a railroad to the 
Karaganda coal fields 440 kilometers 
away with a spur to connect Kounrad- 
ski with the refinery. They also planned 
a molybdenum plant to extract that 
metal from the byproducts of the cop- 
per refinery. They planned on mining 
20 million tons of ore a year, and pro- 
ducing 600,000 tons of copper concen- 














mil 


DAY AFTER DAY IN THE 
SCHLEISSHEIM CAMP there is 
always a small crowd of displaced 
persons waiting resignedly outside 
the emigration office. Some wait 
for the latest news about emigra- 
tion, and some to learn the re- 
sults of their applications. (Photo 
by Walter Sanders — Courtesy 
LIFE . . . Copydight TIME Inc. 


trate to be reduced in electric furnaces 
to 100,000 tons of pure copper. The 
whole combine was to employ 15,500 
permanent production workers of whom 
5,000 were to work in auxiliary plants. 
“They sent the first construction 
gangs to the site by boat over Lake 
Balkhash. I was among the first there. 
When we arrived there was no rail- 
road, no building materials, no labor 
except the Kazakhs, no food supply. 
Even the water in the lake contained 
so much manganese it could be used 
for technological purposes only after 
distillation. We had only plans. 





-- the Russian people?” 


In the D.P. camps of Europe there are half a mil- 
lion exiles from countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
united in their refusal to return and in their hatred 
of the Stalin government. Their query: ’ Why don’t 
you use us, the greatest enemy that communism has 
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“Our first job was the railroad. It 
went slowly. The Kazakhs died quickly 
and the plan was not fulfilled, so the 
Russian engineers were removed rap- 
idly and I soon found myself assistant 
chief engineer. We sent frantic tele- 
grams asking for food, and some skilled 
labor and blankets and building ma- 
terials for houses, and medicines, and 
many other things. But all we received 
was directives. The whole plan was 
to be finished in 1932, and here we . 
were dawdling with a railroad. 

“For two years we worked. We fin- 
ished the railroad. We stripped topsoil 
from the ore deposits in Kounradski— 
all with the hand labor of the Kazakhs. 
We built the power station and laid 
the foundations for the concentration 
plant, the flotation units, the water- 
jacket blast furnaces, and the electric 
furnaces. Beginning in 1932 we ran 
out of Kazakh labor, and were sent 
‘volunteers’ from the Ukraine. Most of 
these were former well-to-do farmers 
whose lives had been turned topsy- 
turvy by collectivization. They lasted 
about two years. 

“After 1932 they began sending 
genuine prison labor under the super- 
vision of the OGPU. But by that time 
I had left. To skip ahead for a moment, 
the Balkhash plant was finally put into 
operation in March, 1938. The concen- 
trate ran about 12 per cent instead of 
18 or 20 per cent, and the furnaces and 
other equipment, made in the Ural- 
mash plant in Sverdlovsk, gave them 
a lot of trouble. In 1941 they say the 
plant was producing about 8,000 tons 
of refined copper a month.” 


“What happened to me? In 1933 I 
decided to try to do something about 
conditions in Balkhashstroi and man- 
aged to have myself sent to Moscow 
on a komandirovka. Some of my col- 
leagues had taken to drink, or had 
worked themselves into a stupor, but 
I could not accommodate myself to the 
murder of so many men and women. 
Was it for this that we overthrew the 
Czar, and won a bitter civil war? Was 
this the socialism for which we had 
fought? 

“I talked to everyone I could get to 
see in the Commissariat of Heavy In- 
dustry in Moscow. Most of them 
shrugged. The OGPU was responsible 
for the administration of the labor sup- 
ply. So I went to the OGPU. After 
much argument I beat my way up to 
an audience with a member of the Col- 
legium of the OGPU for the whole 
Soviet Union. He was a quiet man 
with a tired face. He had sleepless, 
restless, reddish eyes. I pounded on 
the green table. ‘It is not a copper 
plant we are building but a graveyard,’ 
I told him. He replied that these were 
difficulties of socialist construction and 
must be overcome. 

“I kept trying, but I could find no 
one in Moscow who could give me a 
better answer than that. So, instead 
of going back to Balkhashstroi, I took 
a train to Odessa, and set out on foot 
for the Rumanian frontier. I swam 
the river, arrived safely in Rumania, 

(Continued Page 34) 
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T WAS at a meeting of advertising 

people on the Pacific Coast. The 
speaker was one of our best known 
economists, a professor of Economics 
in one of the leading Western Univer- 
sities. 

The professor said in effect: “I am 
here to tell you that time is up for 
America; the bell has rung. The Ameri- 
can people are soft. We no longer have 
the attributes that made us great. We 
are on the down grade and sliding 
fast. America is through. Sell your 
securities. Dig in for the revolution.” 

The professor’s conclusions were 
wrong, as time has shown, because he 
predicted that all this would happen 
almost immediately. But, there was 
enough truth in what he said to give 
us pause. Facts are that since the war 
there has been a great increase in 
crime in the United States—up 1342% 
in one year—and an alarming increase 
in subversive activities. We have seen 
a growing carelessness as to the obliga- 
tions of citizenship; indifference, neg- 
lect, generally a superficial attitude by 
many toward their duties as Americans. 

A survey not long ago indicated that 
31% of a cross-section of average 
Americans had never heard of the Bill 
of Rights! Never heard of it! 36% 
had heard of it—had no idea what it 
was. Only 12% of this group could 
correctly identify the Bill of Rights, 
and their identification for the most 
part was on the sketchy side! 

One can be a good American with- 
out a full knowledge of the Bill of 
Rights. But isn’t it rather shocking 
that in our country with all our edu- 
cational system, 88% of the people 
knew virtually nothing about the docu- 
ment which is the charter of our 
political rights? 

In last fall’s election, almost half the 
people who had the right to vote failed 
to do so. 90,000,000 people in this coun- 
try were qualified; 60,000,000 regis- 
tered; only 47,000,000 voted! And this 
was a year of crisis. 


Perhaps the professor was right! On 
the record it would appear that we 
are soft. Perhaps we in America, 
where our form of government is based 
on personal participation, on personal 
responsibility, are soft and negligent 
and indifferent. 

The views expressed by the pro- 
fessor can be attributed to lack of 
faith in the American people. Many 
share his views. In conducting the 
Heritage Programs around the coun- 
try, we have encountered many cynics 
who believe as he does. No doubt a 
great many who failed to vote in the 
last election thought, “Why vote? My 
vote won’t influence the result. I’ll go 
bowling or take in a movie. It’s an- 
other day off for me!” 
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So, we had better consider what the 
professor said. 

We did take such a look—in connec- 
tion with the American Heritage cam- 
paign. We have had reports on results 
of Rededication Week programs in _ bother him. 
more than 300 American cities and the 
extent of indifference to the duties of ing. 
citizenship has been confirmed: We as 
a people are neglectful; easy-going the average American finds himself; 
when it comes to politics; lazy in per- x 
sonal participation 


quest for pleasure. 
soft nor are we unmindful of what we 
have in this country. The professor different ideologies propounded. On th 

street, in offices, shops and factorix 
man and _ people say, “This system is all wroy 


was wrong about that! 
The average American 


country on earth—is fully aware that 
our standard of living is the highest in 
world’s history! 


“The average American .. . 
the world's history . . . 






‘WE FOUND AN ABIDING FAITH’ 


By Thomas D’A. Brophy, President 
The American Heritage Foundation 


But we are not strikes, threats of strikes, and othe 
management-labor conflicts. 


Now this is significant—he beliey, 
these things, but he doesn’t know why 
they are so. He wants reassurance th 
our way is right! He also wants ty 
answers to a lot of questions thy 


son—cal 


Paradoxical, isn’t it—but not supris. 
The upset frame of mind in whig 
due to circumstances we are all f. 


in public affairs; miliar with. He reads in the new. 
self-indulgent — yes, selfish, in our papers and hears on the air abgy 
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is the greatest Some other system is better.” The high country, 




















































cost of living plagues him. The thres 
of an atomic war disturbs him. 
of these things upset the average pe. 













is fully aware that our standard of living is the highest i* 
but . . . he als owants the answers to a lot of questions th 
bother him," says Chairman Brophy of Advertising's Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. Mr. Brophy tels 
some things we've found out through the Freedom Train and Rededication Week programs an 
the war's public service campaigns. 
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“But we also found a lack of knowledge, of understand- 
ing -- a great desire to be reassured ... that little is 
known about the why and how of our American way. 


FF con—cause him to wonder and doubt. 


“We may be right, but how do I know! 
It seems right, but I don’t get it. I'd 


BE \ike more evidence. I wish I could be 
at sure.” 


The great extent of this desire to be 
reassured is one of the most significant 
results of the American Heritage Pro- 
gram. Among the 45,000,000 people 
who took part in these exercises—in 
public assemblies, in factory meetings, 
in lodge rooms, parades—we found an 


B abiding faith in this country. But we 


also found a lack of knowledge, of 
understanding; a great desire to be re- 


B assured. 


Isn’t it strange, in view of the great 
means of mass communication in this 


iB country, that there is unmistakable evi- 


dence that little is known about the 
“why” and “how” of our American 


way! 


The answer. I believe, is that we 
must do more than inform; we must 
seek to persuade. It is necessary to 
employ methods of salesmanship to 
bring about a better understanding of 
our political and economic systems. 
The American Heritage Program is 
a selling campaign. The plan origi- 
nated in the Advertising Council; by 
and large the program has been car- 
tied out by advertising people. Its aim 
has been to help raise the level of ac- 
tive citizenship. Its objectives: <A 
greater appreciation of our American 
way, a keener realization that only by 
active personal participation in citizen- 
ship can we retain what we have and 
improve it. The Heritage program has 
met with some success but I have 
loked upon it, not as an end in it- 
self, but as an opportunity to prove 
that the methods of advertising can 
successfully be employed in selling 
basic concepts, as well as goods and 
services, in peacetime. 
Ithas been a pilot operation designed 
to find out whether or not the atten- 
tion of the American people can be 
gained for an educational story ex- 
pressed in terms and by the employ- 
ment of methods, developed by the 
practitioners of Advertising and Sell- 
ing. 
There is danger that some may con- 
what we mean by “selling and 
Defsuasion” with the methods of for- 
eign propaganda. Foreign propaganda 
is altogether a different method. On 
the record we don’t know too much 
about it. 


What we do know is the good old 
American method of selling a better 
bill of goods. That we can do, and 
the advertising people of the United 
States know better how to do it than 


M war time. War Bonds were sold 
by one of the greatest sales and ad- 
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vertising campaigns ever put on. 

And war-time conservation methods 
were sold too. One of the most re- 
markable accomplishments of advertis- 
ing was the promotion of that little 
household job of saving waste fats. 
Prior to the time, not 1% of the women 
of America ever even considered sav- 
ing used fats. 

At the end of the war, and this is 
phenomenal, 85% of American house- 
wives were regularly saving used fats. 
It may be interesting to you that this 
habit, one ingrained, continues. Sav- 
ing of used fat goes on to the extent 
of millions of pounds a year, despite 
the fact that the war is over and 
there is practically no current promo- 
tion. All of which demonstrates again 
that habit is a very important factor 
in human behavior! 

That advertising was able to create 
this new habit and change the house- 
wife’s everyday routine is, I submit, 
impressive evidence of our ability to 
sell an idea through advertising! 

I could go on about Merchant Marine 
and Nurse Recruitment—all the various 
jobs done by the Advertising Council 
and the advertising clubs during the 
war years and afterward. 

It is now evident, based on the suc- 
cess of the Heritage Program, that we 
can help sell the American way of life 
too. It means selling two basic con- 
cepts, our political freedoms, our eco- 
nomic freedoms—and what must be 
done to preserve and extend them. 

This sale must be made affirmatively, 
not negatively. We must sell our bet- 
ter way. What we say must be com- 
pletely truthful. We must grant our 
faults and shortcomings—in the open, 
subject to fair criticism and argument. 
We have in our country the greatest 
bill of goods anyone ever conceived 
of. We don’t have to exaggerate to 
sell it. All we need is to tell the truth, 
employing techniques we know and 
understand. It can be done. But, ad- 
vertising alone is not enough. We need 
personal salesmen, and local organiza- 
tion. 

As an advertising man, I yield to no 
one in my appreciation of advertising 
as a selling force. In the American 
Heritage campaign, the newspapers of 
the country, the magazines, the radio 
stations and networks, outdoor and 
transportation advertising and the 
agency people, helped magnificently. 
But I must say in truth that the sale 
was made in the communities by local 
people, and that was where the adver- 
tising clubs of the country took a 
leadership part. 


It makes sense too. No manufac- 
turer would undertake a national cam- 
paign of advertising without at the 
same time, or before, arranging for 


local representation. 

Civic, fraternal, religious and vet- 
erans’ organizations took over. Rotary 
and Kiwanis, Knights of Columbus, the 
Masons and B’nai B’rith, the Elks and 
Eagles, the Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, all the great organiza- 
tions Americans belong to, took part. 

Every one of these fine organizations 
has as a basic tenet our Americanism. 
Whether it’s the K of C or B’nai B'rith, 
you will find love of country a basic 
motivating force. As a result of the’ 
coordinated efforts of hundreds of such 
groups in every city, the success of 
this program was made possible. Think 
of it! Approximately 45,000,000 people, 
almost one-third of the population of 
the United States, personally partici- 
pated in one way or another in a re- 
dedication to our American ideals! It 
could not have been accomplished 
without local drive. 

But as I have indicated, the Heritage 
Program was only a pilot operation. 
It disclosed that people want reassur- 
ance; they want to know why. It 
proved that they can be persuaded to 
personally participate in a rededica- 
tion to American ideals if the occasion 
is provided and the idea is crystallized. 

But once is not enough. It calls for 
year-round activity to overcome the 
inertia of the average individual, when 
it comes to active citizenship. 

Another conclusion drawn from this 
experience is that we may have the ut- 
most confidence in the processes of our 
democracy—in the good sense of the 
individual American — provided the 
facts are made known to him and he 
is persuaded that they are right. 

We hear a lot these days about 
nationalizing industry, extending gov- 
ernment controls. People are not as 
foggy on that one as you might sup- 
pose. Not so long ago, a nationwide 
survey disclosed, in answer to the 
question, “Should the Government own 
or operate various types of business 
or industries?” that 96% had a definite 
opinion on the subject. 


The figures might be interesting: 
72.7% of this cross-section were op- 
posed to Government operation of the 
railroads; 79.3% were opposed to Gov- 
ernment operation of telephones and 
telegraphs; 87.4% were definitely op- 
posed to Government control of the 
manufacturing of consumers goods. 

This survey was made among work- 
ing people, and what else did they say? 
Approximately half who are opposed 
to Government control and ownership 
of basic business operations, stated that 
the companies they work for never 
give them worthwhile information 
about the state of the business, such as 
current earnings, general operations 
and future plans. 

The ideologists, the propagandists, 
the subversive people do not make that 
mistake. Those who seek to sway the 
workers of the country from their 
natural American attitude to an an- 
tagonism toward our American ways 
of life, are ever ready to tell these 
people about alleged crimes committed 


(Continued Page 32) 
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By Emmett F. Builer, 
Public Relations Director, 
The Maytag Company 


7 HE practice of Public Relations has 
come a long way since 1807, when, 
it is believed, the expression was used 
for the first time by Thomas Jefferson. 
In his seventh message to Congress, 
President Jefferson recommended plans 
for using a treasury surplus, “unless 
that shall be superseded by our Public 
Relations.” 

The profession has passed through 
many stages of development and shades 
of interpretation since that time. It is 
now beginning to shake off the odium 
which has surrounded it in recent years 
due to cheap publicity practices. The 
profession is coming of age and is as- 
suming the dignity of a highly impor- 
tant part of the operation of any busi- 
ness, organization or institution. 

Public Relations was first brought 
into the limelight by Ivy Lee who be- 
gan his career as a publicity agent in 
1903. He introduced the operation on 
an industry-wide scale three years 
later when he became press representa- 
tive of the anthracite coal operators 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1916 
he pioneered the modern version of 
the profession when he opened an office 
as a public relations consultant in New 
York. 

In the early days, so-called public 
relations experts were mainly con- 
cerned with using or manipulating the 
press. No scheme was too harebrained 
or sensational for them to try if it gave 
promise of gaining newspaper space. 
The extravagances and deceptions to 
which they resorted, however, soon 
bred a generation of suspicious editors 
who clamped down on their promotions, 
and legitimate public relations opera- 
tions are to this day suffering for the 
misdeeds of early practitioners. 

Thanks to one group of enlightened 
advisers—such as Ivy Lee, Arthur Page, 





Chairman Emmett 
Butler: “The mass reaction of employees to 
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their foremen swells into a community's 
judgement of the company.” 
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Public Relations... 


An “expedition” into a much talked about but little 
understood ‘land of promise’ with particular refer- 


ence to a foreman's opportunities and tools. 


George Creel and Edward L. Bernays, 
and some farsighted clients they served 
—solid, constructive programs were de- 
veloped to replace shoddy publicity 
stunts. Today, Public Relations is com- 
ing to be one of the most important 
functions of industrial management. 


What Is Public Relations 


In a recent survey, 2000 leading prac- 
titioners throughout the United States 
were asked to submit definitions of 
public relations. A committee of ex- 
pert judges selected as best the one 
submitted by J. C. Seidel of the New 
York State Division of Housing to the 
effect that “Public Relations is the con- 
tinuing process by which management 
endeavors to obtain the goodwill and 
understanding of its customers, its em- 
ployees and the public at large; in- 
wardly through self-analysis and cor- 
rection, outwardly through all means 
of expression.” 

Glenn and Denny Griswold, editors 
of “Public Relations News,” prefer to 
describe our field of operation as “the 
management function which evaluates 
public attitudes, identifies the policies 
and procedures of an individual or or- 
ganization with the public interest, and 
executes a program of action to earn 
public understanding and confidence.” 

Carrol M. Shanks, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, puts it 
even more simply: “Public Relations is 
simply common sense; doing more of 
what people like and less of what they 
don’t like. It’s being a good neighbor, 
being considerate, thoughtful, respon- 
sible.” 

“No organization can choose whether 
or not it wants to have ‘public rela- 
tions’,” a manual on the subject, pre- 
pared for the Oil Industry says in its 
opening paragraph. “The day it started 
in business, it started having public re- 
lations. Good public relations are es- 
tablished by doing and saying things 
that make people like you.” 

The modern public relations counsel 
is retained to give advice to his clients 
on how to behave—not how to excuse 
or conceal the effects of bad conduct. 

“Both industry and public relations 
consultants have come to realize that 
public relations should be preventive 
rather than curative,” PRINTER’S INK 
magazine stated in a recent issue. “A 
company’s good reputation is a precious 
asset that can be guarded best by keep- 
ing out of trouble. Public relations con- 
sultants are engaged to chart the course 
that will keep the company and its 
products in the bright sunshine of pub- 


lic favor. Business knows that this ; 
much sounder policy than hurriedh 
summoning experts to pilot the com. 
pany back into public favor after it hy 
gone off the course.” 

To quote Claude Robinson, presidey 
of Opinion Research Corporation, from 
an address before the National Asg. 
ciation of Manufacturers: “No leader. 
ship, gentlemen, can be disrespectful o 
the public’s interest and still Stay in 
power.” 

Abraham Lincoln recognized th 
same principle nearly a century agi 
when he said: “Public sentiment ; 
everything. With public  sentimey 
nothing can fail; without it, nothin 
can succeed. Consequently he wh 
molds public opinion goes deeper tha 
he who enacts statutes or pronounce 
decisions. He makes statutes or det- 
sions possible or impossible to execute’ 

With this basic idea in mind, industy 
has gone clear back to the grass roots 
to lay the foundaton for a solid publi 
relations program. Instead of trying t 
convince someone in another state or 
section of the country that the con- 
pany has a good corporate soul, th 
emphasis today is being laid on gait- 
ing the confidence and understanding o/ 
the firm’s own employees and the rei: 
dents of the community in which i 
operates. 

“Industrialists have learned that : 
healthy business needs more than cw- 
tomers and employees,” the Cotto 
Textile Industry-Wide Committee a 
Public Relations said in the first pare 
graph of its brochure “Communit 
Relations are Important.” “It nee 
understanding friends. The best plat 
to make friends is at home—wher 
your company means the people wh 
work for it. 

“These people are real, personé 
tangible. They belong to churches ani 
clubs. They ride on the busses ami 
their children go to school. If they at 
happy in their work they are yo 
best ambassadors. On the other hani 
they cannot do their best for you! 
their neighbors do not know and I 
spect the company where they work’ 

“We cannot over-emphasize the it 
portance of every single Harvester em 
ployee in building good public relatiow 
for the company,” the Internation 
Harvester Company says in an outlint 
on the subject for distribution amon 
its employees. i 

“It is everybody’s business. The i 
dividual in his community who is 
spected, pays his bills when due, keeps 
his promises, leads a harmonious f 
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EVERYBODY HAS 


life, minds his business while partici- 
pating in worth while community un- 
dertakings, shows a decent respect for 
the rights and feelings of others, is un- 
derstanding and friendly, is sympa- 
thetic with those in need, and is known 
as a man to be trusted, is a good neigh- 
bor and a good citizen. The same quali- 
ties earn the same standing for a bus- 
iness house.” 


Some Public Relations Projects 


“Certainly there is a great need for 
better understanding of business and 
our economic system by employees, 
communities and the public,” Paul B. 
West, president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc., says in a 
letter to U.S. industrial executives in- 
troducing the A.N.A.-A.A.A.A. Pro- 
gram for American Industry. In recog- 
nition of the vital importance of 
plant-community relations, this or- 
ganization has prepared an elaborate 
set-up for a public relations program 
in any typical community, pointed 
largely at the educational angle 
through advertising. 

Also recognizing to the fullest extent 
the importance of this type of thinking, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has developed a program for as- 
sisting member industries in compre- 
hensive community relations undertak- 
ings. Such a project was carried out 
successfully last summer at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 


Individual companies have embarked 
on elaborate campaigns to serve and 
enlighten their communities. Notable 
among these are the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company at Peoria, Illinois, which has 
established a “community relations” di- 
vision and Servel, Inc., which has car- 
ried on an extensive advertising cam- 
paign to impart to the peopie of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, the truth about the com- 
pany and its policies. 

The community relations program of 
The Maytag Company were recently 
pointed up in an article in KIPLINGER 
MAGAZINE, entitled “Big Frog in a 
Little Pond,” in which President Fred 
Maytag II describes his company’s 
guiding philosophy as a desire to be a 
good citizen. “We want to participate 
in, but not dominate the community’s 
affairs,” Mr. Maytag says. 


"The Foreman Has An Unexcelled 
Opportunity .. .” 


Foremen, as individuals, can assist 
their companies in community public 
relations programs and, collectively, 
can utilize the principles of public re- 
lations to further the progress of their 
foremen’s clubs. 

The foreman has an unexcelled op- 
portunity to help develop a good atti- 
tude on the part of employees toward 
their company. He is the personifica- 
tion of the company to workers under 
his jurisdiction. The worker evaluates 
the company on the basis of his atti- 
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tude toward his supervisor. And the 
mass reaction of employees to their 
foreman swells into a community’s 
judgment of the company. This, then, 
is a real chance for a good supervisor 
to benefit his company and help its 
standing in the community. 


The foreman can also help create a 
favorable attitude toward his company 
among other residents of the commu- 
nity. He can assist in bringing about 
community awareness of the vital role 
of the industry he represents and an 
understanding of its problems. He can 
correct mistaken impressions about 
working conditions, wages, safety 
standards, and company practices. He 
can help create a wider understanding 
in the community and among the pub- 
lic generally, of the true nature of the 
jobs in his plant and establish wider 
knowledge of basic economic facts and 
developments, lack of which among 
employees and the public prevent in- 
dustry from realizing a full production 
potential. By so doing, he can often 
help bring about needed social and po- 
litical corrective measures. 


One of the gravest causes of present 
day unrest and dissatisfaction is a mis- 
understanding of profits on the part of 
workers and the public at large. Sam- 
uel Gompers, the labor leader, once 
said: “The worst crime against working 
people which a company can commit is 
to fail to operate at a profit.” Indus- 
tries are more and more trying to ex- 
plain their annual reports to their em- 
ployees and the public at large to show 
the needs for profits to reward the 
stockholders for investing their money 











“Tool kit” 


for public relations available 
to NAF management clubs—but “the ideal 
situation is to have the company’s public 
relations director as an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the club and enlist his interest 
and talents in helping you handle the 
problem.” 


—and the need for a surplus to plow 
back into the business to insure its con- 
tinued operation. 


If foremen would help in the dis- 
semination of honest information on 
these subjects and help remind the fac- 
tory worker that his company’s invest- 
ment in plant and equipment repre- 
sents several thousand dollars for each 
employee, or the equivalent of setting 
him up in business with a capital in- 
vestment equal to that of the average 
business man, it would help develop a 
better attitude on the part of indus- 
trial workers. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“One of the finest public relations functions a management group or club can sponsor is a 
plant open house." Here visitors inspect and gain a more favorable understanding of a stove 
production line in an orderly plant during open house sponsored by an NAF management 


club in the South. 
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Foremen can participate in efforts 
to improve the appearance of their 
plant, engage in community affairs, 
serve on public boards and committees, 
take an active part in church functions 
and political campaigns, and help pro- 
mote local forums, cultural and recrea- 
tional events and other public projects. 


“Open House” As Public Relations 
Project 


One of the finest public relations 
functions a foreman’s club can sponsor 
is a plant open house. Several clubs 
have staged events of this kind on a 
highly successful scale. Family days, 
employees days, educational days and 
community days offer excellent oppor- 
tunities to cement a good feeling be- 
tween the industry and the city in 
which it operates. As the Weyerhauser 
Lumber Company puts it, “Let folks 
know you so that they can like you.” 

And now, although the old high-pow- 
ered publicity approach which used to 
characterize public relations has been 
abandoned, a good public relations pro- 
gram does not shun public mention. 
Quite the contrary. Under the modern 
set-up, a public relations program uti- 
lizes all legitimate channels of news 
communication and information dis- 
semination. This includes the press, 
radio, magazines, trade publications, 
plant publications, exhibits, speakers, 
pamphlets, movies, direct mail, special 
meetings, and word of mouth. 

As the ELKS MAGAZINE recently 
put it in an editorial: “Good Public 
Relations are an important factor in the 
success of any organization, but they 
cannot be established by a light ‘hid 
under a bushel’, nor can they be im- 
proved even by worthwhile activities 
unless they are properly publicized. 

“Public Relations are improved by 
publicizing worthwhile events. Every 
lodge should have a member delegated 
to contact the local press and keep the 
editor informed as to the activities of 
the Order. The Elks enjoy excellent 
public relations because the public bet- 
ter understands the Order and has 
learned that it is capable of real serv- 
ice. These relations must be maintained 
by continued ‘endeavors for good’.” 

The Elks is only typical of all going 
organizations. Other lodges, service 
clubs, the Boy Scouts, YMCA, farmers’ 
and labor organizations, medical 
groups, manufacturers, retailers, col- 
leges, churches, the armed forces—in 
fact, almost anyone you can name— 
have a set-up for clearing information 
to the public. 

As chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the National Association 
of Foremen, I would like to see the as- 
sociation employ a full-time profes- 
sional public relations director and give 
him the necessary staff and budget to 
tell the NAF story through every avail- 
able medium of communication. I 
would also like to see copies of our ex- 
cellent magazine MANAGE on the 
reading tables of every school and pub- 
lic library in the U.S.A. But those are 
matters to be considered by the board 
of directors as time goes on, along with 
other problems which develop in con- 
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nection with our rapidly expanding or- 
ganization. 


NAF Club Projects 


Local clubs, however, can carry out 
their own Public Relations programs in 
a manner and on a scale which best 
suits their abilities. 

The ideal situation is to have the 
company’s public relations director as 
an enthusiastic member of the club and 
enlist his interest and talents in help- 
ing you handle the problem. He knows 
all the rules of the game, and if he is 
sincerely desirous of assisting you, your 
worries are ended. In case he might 
have some misgivings about devoting 
the necessary time to the work you 
might see that he is cleared for the pur- 
pose with top management. If the com- 
pany executives are sincerely interested 
in the NAF movement, they should be 
glad not only to grant him permission 
to help publicize the organization but 
should give him a directive to include 
it in his work. 

Lacking such a set-up, clubs should 
do the next best thing—select a public 
relations chairman whose abilities in- 
clude good qualifications for the job. 
He should know something about pre- 
paring an ordinary newspaper story 
and radio newscast and should acquaint 
himself with the various media of pub- 
licity. A cardinal rule for him to fol- 
low is “find out what the editors and 
newscasters want and give it to them 
in the way they want it.” A corollary 
is “never send an editor or newscaster 
anything which common sense should 
tell you they don’t want and will not 
use.” Ninety per cent of publicity ma- 
terial submitted to newspapers and ra- 
dio stations ends up in the wastebasket. 

News releases do not need to be writ- 
ten in deathless prose. All that is re- 
quired is that they tell the facts simply 
and without padding. Remember that 
timeliness is one of the most important 
factors in securing publicity. No edi- 
tor will publish and no newscaster will 
broadcast a story that has lost its news 
value because of tardy submission. And 
remember, never ask a newsman to use 
a story because of a personal friend- 
ship. If it doesn’t have real news value, 
forget it. 

Another thing. Never fake a story. 
If an editor ever catches you lying 
or even misrepresenting information to 
him for the sake of securing space he 
will never again trust you and will 
probably restrict future space as a sort 
of disciplinary measure. 





A good practice, where possible, is tp 
invite the local editor or member of his 
news staff to attend club meetings a 
guests. If they are willing to write 
the story, see to it that they are pro. 
vided with ample background material, 
including information on the speaker 
names of new initiates, guests and par. 
ticipants in the program. 

Certain activities and types of pro. 
grams lend themselves to publicity bet. 
ter than others: charter nights, ele. 
tions, club participation in nationa] 
events, awards to members, etc. Some 
of these can even be arranged with an 
eye to the publicity they create. 

There are numerous other ways of 
securing public attention in addition tp 
news stories. They include road signs 
giving the date and place of your im- 
portant community meetings, bulletin 
board notices in hotels or regular meet- 
ing places, special radio programs, win- 
dow displays, automobile decals, distri- 
bution of pamphlet material, wearing 
of NAF buttons and jewelry, movies of 
NAF activities, well edited manage. 
ment club bulletins, display of framed 
copies of NAF objectives, plaques and 
shields, a speaker’s bureau to carry the 
story to other organizations and schools 
and a specific plan for inviting key out- 
side people as guests at your meetings, 

These are only a few of the things 
clubs can do to make their communi- 
ties conscious of their existence and ac- 
tivities. 

Do not forget, either, the publicity 
possibilities and the internal public re- 
lations opportunities offered through 
stories on the club and its activities in 
your local plant newspaper and the 
NAF magazine MANAGE. See that the 
editors of both of these publications are 
kept fully informed of what is going 
on. 
And remember that a good action 
picture is worth 10,000 words when it 
comes to telling a story. Recognize and 
develop every likely picture possibility. 
See that a photographer is on hand at 
the proper moment and then make sure 
that the pictures are made available to 
those most likely to use them. Even 
when they are not published they pro- 
vide excellent material for effective 
lobby displays. 

The National Association of Foremen 
has prepared a ‘practical publicity 
package’. It is available to any club 
and contains about all the information 
necessary for a club to do a good job of 
keeping itself in the public eye. If your 
club chairman of press relations has 
mislaid his copy see that he gets 
another one at once. 

As Glenn Griswold puts it: “Let's 
strive always to put service and dig- 
nity into our publicity work. Let's 
prove that publicity is a service to the 
editor. Let’s believe that good public- 
ity is merely one department of sound 
public relations. 

“And let’s see to it that public rela- 
tions and publicity earn the right toa 
higher and more secure place in the 
management picture.” 





Men are like steel—of little use when 
they lose their temper. 
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THE FOREMAN'S PAY 


“It the foreman isn't worth extra consideration above 


his own men he isn't worth keeping. Calling attention 


to his importance but ignoring his pay check will not 


command the sincere effort that Industry needs in an 


increasingly competitive market.” 


By William S. Tabb, Foreman, Durkee Famous Foods 


66 ® RE foremen paid a fair differen- 

tial over the earnings of the men 
they supervise?” This question ap- 
peared in a check list of “musts” from 
a pamphlet entitled “Supervisory 
Management,” published in 1944 by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Any industry that overlooks this im- 
portant consideration of its foremen 
cannot hope to achieve sound super- 
visory relationships. 

At every turn the foreman is told he 
is management—hears how important 
is his contribution to his company’s 
success. At industrial conferences he 
hears his virtues extolled by leaders 
in management. The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen, a large organization 
designed to help foremen meet their 
responsibilities, calls him “the corner- 
stone of industry.” 

If the foreman is such an important 
cog in production, such praises must 
fall on deaf ears when he finds his 
earnings have been less than his sub- 
ordinates. The injustice is caused by 
payment of overtime to hourly work- 
ers. It is galling to the foreman’s pride, 
yet there is little he can do about it. 
In many companies executive man- 
agement will tell you that foremen are 
not paid overtime—that it is against 
company policy to base their salaries 
on premium pay of workers. The ef- 
ficiency experts are always ready with 
alibis, but their answers never con- 
vinee anyone but themselves. 

The foreman may ask whether or 
not his responsibility is worth a fair 
differential. When the hourly worker 
is relieved at the end of his shift, 
punches a time card and starts for 
home, all the cares of the job are for- 
gotten. He owes absolutely nothing to 
his employers until he returns the fol- 
lowing day. This is not true of most 
foremen. In many companies the fore- 
man is on call 24 hours a day—his job 
hever ceases. Decisions made during 
the day, instructions issued by phone 
at night, cause him endless anxiety. 
He knows he will be held accountable 
if anything misfires. A good foreman 
constantly lives his job. 

A few foremen still believe their 
only hope for adequate pay differen- 
tials and other considerations is 
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through unionization. Nothing could 
be more untrue. Fortunately, the gap 
between executive management and 
supervision has narrowed steadily dur- 
ing recent years. Unionization now 
could quite possibly drive a permanent 
and damaging wedge between the two. 
Those responsible for company policies 
as to foremen pay realize there are all 
kinds of foremen. Many do not live 
up to what may reasonably be expected 
of them. Many foremen have clung 
to their jobs through various means 
other than personal progressiveness— 
have failed to keep pace with changing 
conditions. These facts have to be 
considered in evaluating their pay. In 
numerous cases they are actually not 
as valuable to the company as their 
subordinates. This type of foreman 
then must go. Any industry that con- 
tinues to allow him to ride on the 
“band wagon” is harming not only 
itself but doing a great injustice to 
the entire field of supervision. 

A top industrial relations leader has 
said that a fat pay check to an hourly 
worker, because of overtime, is mainly 
the fault of the foreman himself—ac- 
cuses the foreman of poor planning. 
This is not true in most cases. No fore- 
man will allow anyone under him to 
obtain a larger pay unnecessarily if he 
can prevent it. But production re- 
quirements and pressure from above 
will often force him into scheduling 
overtime. 

Rising costs of materials, demands 
from unions for higher wages, mount- 
ing transportation costs have driven 
industry to search for ways to increase 
production and lower expenses. Here 
management looks to the foreman for 
results. He is continually hounded for 
more pounds per man hour. It is a chal- 
lenge to his leadership. It is natural 
and easy for a foreman, who knows he 
is receiving just compensation in com- 
parison with his men, to throw his 
whole-hearted support into any pro- 
gram designed to increase operating 
efficiency. 

At a recent industrial relations meet- 
ing, a foreman was heard to make the 
following remark: “I don’t think I’m 
getting a fair salary for my respon- 
sibilities. There’s hardly a man work- 





Foreman Tabb: Unionization is not the answer. 


ing for me that would take my job, be- 
cause he knows he’d have to take a 
cut in pay.” 

This statement is a sad reflection on 
any company. Many firms refuse to 
recognize that such conditions exist. 
Others have had the foresight to realize 
the foreman’s prestige was in jeopardy 
—have lost no time in making neces- 
sary adjustments. <A great deal of 
credit must go to those companies 
which have taken the initiative. 

The status of foremen has improved 
immeasureably in the past ten years. 
They have not made the spectacular 
gains of organized labor, but it is heart- 
ening to know the trend is in the right 
direction. Nor can top management do 
it all. Only a determined effort by all 
parties, over a period of time, will ac- 
complish the desired results. 

An adequate pay differential to fore- 
men must be maintained if the morale 
of an organization is to be kept at its 
peak. Any military commander will 
tell you that morale is the greatest as- 
set to the success of a campaign. This 
is equally true in industry. A com- 
pany that finds it is not getting the 
maximum effort from its production 
line leaders should carefully examine 
its foreman’s pay situation. It may 
prove to be a main source of produc- 
tion failure. 

There are many ways in which a 
company can eliminate pay resentment 
among its foremen. One suggestion is 
to compute the pay of the highest sub- 
ordinate in the department, regardless 
of overtime, and award an additional 
10 to 25 per cent to the foreman as a 
bonus. Any abuse of this system by 
unscrupulous foremen could easily be 
detected. 


If the foreman isn’t worth extra con- 
sideratiun, above his own men, he isn’t 
worth keeping. Calling attention to 
his importance, but ignoring his pay 
check, will not command the sincere 
effort that industry needs in an in- 
creasingly competitive market. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1949 


STATLER HOTEL 
10:00 a.m. Registration—Statler Hotel 
1:30 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Annual business meeting 


5:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. Zone meetings for purpose of nominating vice 
presidents 


8:00 p.m. Board meeting—election of officers 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1949 


8:30 a.m.-10:00 am. Registration, Statler Hotel and Masonic Temple 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 General Assembly, Masonic Temple 

W. E. Landis, Briggs’ Manufacturing Co., presiding 

Assembly: Singing of “America” 

Invocation: Dr. E. Shurley Johnson, Pastor, Central 

Methodist Church, Detroit 

Address of Welcome: Hon. G. Mennen Williams, 
Governor, State of Michigan 

Address of Welcome: B. A. Hodapp, President NAF 

Address: “Management Vision—the Key to the 


Future” __ ‘ ae Sy 
Kulp, Pinson, Lupardus & Kothe, Tulsa, Okla. 


12:00 - 1:30 p.m. Luncheon 
1:30 p.m.- 4:45 p.m. Sectional conference and workshops 
8:00 p.m. State get-togethers________ Statler and Fuller Hotels 


Special meetings 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1949 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 General Assembly, Masonic Temple, Leon Cummings, 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, presiding 
Invocation 


Address: Alfred Haake, Economist, Park Ridge, II. 
Address: (To be announced) 


12:00 - 1:30 p.m. Luncheon 
1:30 p.m.- 4:45 p.m. Sectional conferences and workshops 


7:30 p.m. Honors, awards and entertainment. Masonic Temple. 
W. E. Landis, Briggs Manufacturing Co., presiding 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1949 


Meeting of the new Board of Directors, Statler Hotel 
Sight-seeing tours for ladies and others attending the 
Convention 
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TWactional Association Of Goremen 


TEN CONFERENCES 


“The Truth About Profit and Loss” 


It is extremely important to us as manage- 
ment men to understand the principles in- 
volved in our industrial economy and how to 
pass on the facts to the men whose work we 
direct. This is particularly true in a chang- 
ing world economy and our position as lead- 
ers of thought, purpose and action. 


Fred G. American Economic Founda- 
tion, New Yor k. 


“The Profession of Management—How Can 
It Be Achieved?” 


An analysis of what it will take to make 
management a profession—based on attitude, 
the art of directing the work of others and 
a code of ethics. en of industry with rich 
and full backgrounds give you a down-to- 
earth slant on this important area. 


G. P. Grace, Vice President, Robertshaw-Ful- 
ton Controls Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

R. C. McConnell, Manager of Industrial Re- 
lations, Jack & Heinz Precision Industries, 
Inc., Cleveland 


"The Foreman and His Role In Key Produc- 
tion Problems.” 


Quality and quantity of production is the 
life blood of our industry. Without mini- 
mizing the value of any other factors, if in- 
dustry and ourselves are to grow, we must 
take stock of these problems. Problems se- 
lected are common to all plants and hit you 
in the face each day. Hear them discussed 
by acknowledged experts who will give you 
afresh slant, a wealth of ideas. 


W. W. Phillips, Materials Control Div., Eli 
Lilly Co., Indianapolis. 

Watson, American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York 


"Job 4~- rT! and Wage Incentives—Valu- 
able Tools of Management.” 


What makes or breaks job evaluation and 
wage incentive programs? What part should 
foremen play in these areas? How do they 
affect employee satisfaction? While we know 
that job evaluation and wage incentives are 
not cure-alls, we can do a much better job 
if we have a clear cut understanding of them. 


John A. Patton, President, John A. Patton 
Management Engineers, Inc., Chicago. 


“Look Out—Your Speech Is Showing.” 


Do you speak the other fellow’s language? 

Can you convey your ideas so that you get 
our points across? If so, you are a very 
ucky fellow. ——. you can stand some im- 
provement though and here’s a chance to get 
help of one of the outstanding men in 
America on how to express yourself more 
effectively. 


Arthur Secord, Director of Adult Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn. 


“What's The Score on Labor Legislation and 
Labor Relations?” 


Continually evolving changes in labor legis- 
lation and relations pose new problems 
which have a vital effect on foremen and 
othre management men. Taking a look at 
what appears to be ahead of us. Examina- 
tion of labor picture and basic principles in 
good labor relations. 


Wm. Caples, Manager Industrial Relations, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

D. L. Temple, Manager of Personnel, 
Products Divn., G. M. C., Dayton. 

Harry Jeffrey, Attorney, Dayton. 


Delco 


“United Management—A Dream Or A Fact?” 


It is a visionary illusion to think that we 
can unite all areas of management from the 
first-line foreman to president? What quali- 
ties, attitudes and actions will it require of 


top management and of the foremen? Can 
we all do enough soon enough? 
(Leaders to be announced) 
“The Worker—Your Responsibility.” 
What does the worker think? What does 


he expect from his job and you as his boss? 
Do you know what makes him tick? What 
can you do to develop job satisfaction, loyalty 
and understanding? How can you keep him 
“in the know” regarding your company and 
American industry. 


Cloyd Steinmetz, Director of Training, 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Newark, 
10. 
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“Current Manag t P 


Taking apart major problems facing each 
of us as members of American management. 
An opportunity to bring some of our current 
problems into open discussion and develop 
pertinent suggestions as to how they may be 
improved. This will cut cross all types of 
problems in relationships, production, costs, 
quality, coordination. 


(Leaders to be announced). 


“Morale—The Mosiac of Your Workers Feel- 
ings.’ 


How can we build morale with the tools of 
good human relations? What can you do 
to establish and maintain sound relations? 
Practical suggestions you can add to your kit 
of management tools in your work tomorrow 
discussed by men who have made human re- 
lations work to produce high morale and 
ed corresponding features of loyalty, con- 

ence. 


Fred Smith, Vice President, 
Powell Co, Cincinnati. 


The William 





FIVE WORKSHOPS 


“Unity in oes ae, Essential Factor 
In Sood Plant Operati 


Explains the “why” of an NAF club, the 
ideals, purposes and services of The National 
Association of Foremen and the advantages 
of an NAF club in your plant. Particularly 
valuable for those attending the convention 
who do not have an NAF management club 
and want to find out what it is all about. 


J. V. Kappler, Regional Manager, The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen, Dayton. 


“Are Educational Activities Uninteresting?” 


Whether your club has been newly formed 
or has operated for a quarter century, here 
is an opportunity to discuss ways and means 
to provide an effective club program. Since 
approximately 75% of your club's efforts 
should be educational in nature, this phase 
will receive the greatest emphasis. Down to 
earth realism and practicality will feature 
the discussion. 


William Levy, Manager of Education, The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen, Dayton. 


“Do You Have Any Club Problems Today?” 


If you have any vexing club problems in 
such areas as eligibility, budget, member 
participation, etc., here is an opportunity to 
get first-hand information on how to handle 
them. We know your club is good. Get some 
help on how to make it better. 


Clarence C. Akridge, Service and Promotion 
Manager, The National Association of Fore- 
men, Chicago. 


“Club Officer Problems—A Forum Discussion.” 


Functions and responsibilities of club offi- 
ont, including committee members. Led ercoer 
of club officers. How should they be selecte 
Who should serve as club officers? Tenure 
of office? How about top management as offi- 
cers? On committees? Problems thoroughly 
analyzed and discussed. Opportunity to toss 
yours into hopper for consideration. 

H. Earich, Ranco, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
R. F. Monsalvatge, Jr. 
Alan Thompson, Pratt & Letchworth, Buffalo. 


"Top ye s Part in Your Manage- 
ment 


How can we develop that winning combi- 
nation of junior and senior executive that 
makes for a successful club. Practical sug- 
gestions and open discussion on how your top 
management can play its most effective role 
for success of the club, and what it expects 
from a good club. 


Walter O’ pes, 2. Walter O’Bannon Com- 
a 


pany, Tulsa 
Fred Magruder, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


“Greater Production Through United Management” 


Ww. &.. tenis... 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
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Co-chairmen___.__.._.__..____ 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


Leon Cummings 








By The Editor 


MEMO: TO FOREMEN 


Certain activities of the American 
labor movement today provide the 
greatest opportunity in industrial his- 
tory for America’s foremen to pick up 
the ball and lead industrial workers 
out of the “Land of Oz’. We had al- 
ways thought that the Land of Oz was 
just a charming and delightful fairy 
tale—an odyssey of a little Kansas girl 
into a far away land of make-believe 
with its magic Emerald City, its Tin 
Woodman and Saw Horse, its pleasant 
wizardry. 

We have discovered that we are mis- 
taken about it. The Land of Oz is 
America itself—that is, in the minds 
of millions who have listened too 
credulously to the fables of the story- 
book men in America’s social-labor 
movements. We have discovered that 
(in their minds) the Emerald City 
itself is down on the banks of our own 
Potomac where the federal government 
holds forth. 

What are these activities of Ameri- 
ca’s labor movement which give in- 
dustry’s half million foremen such un- 
believable opportunity? Let’s put them 
down and study them. 

(1) Demanding higher “money” 
wages when they should insure for the 
men higher “real” wages. Today, cus- 
tomers demand lower prices before 
continuing to buy. Labor insists on 
higher money wages (either in pay- 
checks or shorter hours or paid pen- 
sions). Knowing this will put business 
and industry in the sick bed, Washing- 
ton is already dusting off those “made- 
work” projects of the government. 
What should American foremen do 
about it? 

Talk to the men in your departments 
—but not heatedly nor argumenta- 
tively. Production (at former prices) 
is catching up with demand. They 
will agree with you. Some prices are 
slipping substantially—for example the 
tires on their automobiles. Excellent 
tires can be bought today for near 
pre-war prices. Butter and eggs are 
down—meat prices slipping. Lumber 
prices are on their way. Metals are 
lower. Automobile prices appear likely 
to drop again soon—used car prices al- 
ready cut. Yet wages have generally 
been maintained. 

Show your men that every such price 
drop brings an increase in wages for 
them—real wages. Ask them if they 
would like more of the same. “Sure,” 
they’ll tell you. All right! Tell them 
to insist of their union officers two 
things: (a) that they do nothing now 
to weaken industry’s ability to con- 
tinue to lower prices until customers 
regain confidence and start buying 
again—this means no new demands in 
1949 which will increase costs; (b) 
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that labor cooperate with management 
to increase the productivity of the men 
themselves—permit more output per 
man per day. This will help lower 
costs, help industry to meet customers’ 
ideas of suitable prices, stem lay-offs 
by insuring continuing demand. 
Greater productivity can do wonders 
here, costwise. It conceivably could 
permit such lowering of prices as to 
substantially increase the buying 
power of take-home pay. 


(This is the smart way for America’s 
foremen to pick up the ball and lead 
their men out of the “Land of Oz.” 
When can you do these things? When 
one of your men talks to you about 
some individual problem—at every 
casual moment—a word here and there. 
When big news about labor is in the 
headlines of your local daily. If you 
sit in on grievance committee matters, 
opportunities may occur. During your 
department meetings, if you have 
them. If you appear before civic 
groups take every such opportunity 
to mold public opinion. During casual 
conversations with your men at out- 
ings and recreational activities. Make 
the most of every opportunity. But do 
not be too intense nor try to be too 
persuasive. Often just the planting of 
a “seed” is best. And always remem- 
ber to assume that your men really 
are loyal to our economic system. They 
mean to be.) 


(2) American labor’s second such 
activity is its promoting a disrespect 
for those whom industry’s employees 
have selected to sell their services to 
customers—industrial management. 

Read Colonel Heron’s article (MAN- 
AGE—May, 1949). He shows how and 
why workingmen must rely on a man- 
agement arm to coordinate their ef- 
forts, to “sell their services” (in prod- 
uct form) to customers — customers 
beyond any practical reach of the in- 
dividual workman. Labor has told the 
workman that he as an individual is 
pretty helpless under our system, once 
out of a job. This is true—they need 
the arm of management coordination 
and sales know-how. (So does the 
whole labor set-up in America.) 

Ask your men: “If you were run- 
ning a one-man shop and had selected 
a salesman to market its output, would 
you deem it good business to continu- 
ally abuse and disrespect him?” Tell 
your men to insist that their labor pub- 
lications and meeting-hall orators 
cease their indignities toward those 
whom industrial workers have selected 
(when they applied for work) to sell 
their services. There’s plenty of room 
here for teamwork. When your men 
understand this true function of man- 
agement, we believe you can appeal to 
them on the basis of teamwork and 


good sportsmanship. (Labor’s insist. 
ence on less class distinction as to color 
certainly apears to be at cross pur. 
poses with its own efforts to intensify 
class distinction between management 
and workmen.) 


(3) A third such activity of labor 
is its attempt to increase “forced” socia] 
security. Every true American yj] 
agree that provision for retirement js 
a proper and needed goal for America, 
But American foremen can perform 
an incomparable service for their mep. 
for America itself, if they will unite to 
persuade their people that “forced” 
social security (by law, that is) in- 
vites enslavement—loss of individual 
liberty. Here’s how. 

No man today can get a job in jp. 
dustry but that the law requires that 
at least one per cent of his pay be 
deducted—turned over to somebody 
else (down in America’s “Emerald 
City”) to take charge of—on the prom- 
ise that he will be paid something dur. 
ing his old age. A lot of your men 
supported that law. They were told 
it was the only way—that people do 
not save up for those non-productive 
years unless forced to do so. There 
is some truth, perhaps, in the argu- 
ment. But what is the real price of 
“forced” social security? Let’s see. 

We say most people do not save 
much. Suppose we assume, neverthe- 
less, that they save as much as 10 per 
cent of their income, on the average. 
What does that 10 per cent represent? 
It represents a man’s measure of eco- 
nomic independence —his degree of 
freedom of action. The other 90 per 
cent can’t be counted because it is in- 
his-pocket-and-out as his “cost” of 
providing the services he has to offer 
—clothes, food, shelter, transportation 
and such. So his freedom of action, 
his economic independence as an in- 
dividual, his very real freedom itself is 
limited to that 10 per cent of his in- 
come—not the 100 per cent. 

Explain this to your men when they 
say that a one per cent “forced” 
deduction is not very much to worry 
about. Actually, it is 10 per cent of 
that part of their income on which 
their financial flexibility and _ inde- 
pendence as individuals depends. And 
let them make no mistake about it— 
when a man’s economic independence 
is gone, his whole liberty and freedom 
are gone—delegated to men who are 
playing the old shell-game with your 
liberty and mine—whether they rea- 
lize it or not—and misleading our peo- 
ple with a lot of fancy “wand waving" 
down in the “Emerald City.” 

Today, they propose up to four per 
cent “forced” deductions. That’s 4 
per cent of such an individual’s eco- 
nomic independence—gone! (And re- 
member to ask your men how many 
are able to lay aside even that assumed 
10 per cent of their monthly pay.) We 
are closer to statism that we realize— 
frightfully close. And when we reach 
it, you will not have to read John 
Scott’s “Displaced Persons” story ™ 
this issue, to find out what statism 
holds in store for us. _ aa 

Let’s sell adequate social security ™ 
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America at every opportunity. But let’s 
sell it on the “voluntary” basis. Let’s 
urge our men to fight against delegat- 
ing to “others,” however trustworthy 
they may appear, any further domina- 
tion over their individual economic in- 
dependence. We are already “eating 
corn out of the bins of the Pharoahs of 
Egypt.” We think we're in the Land 
of Oz—but the enslavement of Bibli- 
cal Egypt is only a few steps farther 
—just around the corner. 


These, then, are grave mistakes. Be- 
cause American labor is now big, it is 
not necessarily infallible. But because 
it is big, its mistakes can be the more 
costly, the more tragic for us all. 
American labor has performed many 
truly great services for workingmen, 
for America itself. Much of it was 
done in the days when industrial 
leadership — management — was less 
constructive, less statesman-like than 
itis today. But the mistakes in man- 
agement’s past do not justify demands 
by labor today which tend to under- 
mine the strength of this industrial 
system which has contributed so much 
toward making America the great na- 
tion it has become. We have not been 
without our admiration of organized 
labor, in its many historical achieve- 
ments. It can again deserve the ad- 
miration and the blessing of all Amer- 
ica. We appeal to its leadership to 
make that possible. 

Somehow, labor appears to have 
completely lost sight of these proper 
goals: teamwork for a healthy, not a 
crippled American productive system, 
so vital to our national independence; 
a watchful eye to preserve the indi- 
vidual independence of its members, 
rather than a leadership through a 
‘Land of Oz” into political enslave- 
ment. 


Here, then, is opportunity unbeliev- 

able for America’s foremen. It does 
not seem possible that labor could ever 
so completely have fumbled the ball. 
Yet this is no casual task. Let’s get to 
work! Let’s quit talking generalities— 
get down to specifics—plan what we 
should do, then do it. Let’s quit wast- 
ing our time listening to the “wand 
wavers”—think things through for our- 
selves—learn how to carry the ball 
with our men, but quickly—then get 
into the play and really lead American 
industrial workers. 
_ The future of foremanship in Amer- 
ia, of America itself, is being deter- 
mined day by day—now. Yesterday is 
gone. Tomorrow will be too late. It’s 
today that counts. It’s up to you! 
There’s the ball—run with it! 


We are honored this month by con- 
tributions: From Donald K. David, 
Dean, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University. Some 
say foremen are uninterested in the 
thinking of men of distinction — our 
teadership has impressed us otherwise. 
We have observed some tendency to 
underestimate foremen’s interests. It 
May surprise you to know, the Dean 
8 a director and chairman of the 


(Continued Page 33) 
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x Grist from Freedom's Mill 


LE 


Leaders who inspire lasting confidence are those who are right 
not only the first time but most of the time. 


x & FF 


Ideas are tools to do with; thought is the force that activates 
them. The ship of Failure is manned by men who stopped 
thinking. 

wv we OF 
An acre of doing is worth a continent of dreaming. 

w Ke OF 


Too many of us spend too much time arguing what the other 
fellow should do, while we do little or nothing ourselves. 


« «« 


I just cannot understand the kind of people who would rather 
crowd into the Cattle Cars of Communism than ride the Free- 
dom Train. 


~ we 


There is no such thing as Free Enterprise in the sense that it 
gives anybody anything for nothing. Nothing is free. Every- 
thing mankind gets, from cradle to grave, must be paid for 
somehow. The greatest fallacy any man can have is that the 
world owes him a living. 


= «& 


If we only gave as much space and thought to the wisdoms of 
the Old and New Testaments as we give to Old World Despots 
and New World Demagogues, the Old and New Worlds 
would be happier to live in. 
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Support Uncle Sam’s Payroll Savings 
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DEVELOPING MANAGERS... .G2ow or “go”. 


By “Bill” Levy, Educational Editor 








ATTENDANCE 
LECTERN 























MAINTAINING YOUR 
ATTENDANCE 


Some clubs have an arrangement 
whereby the individual member pays 
his local dues and the company pays 
his NAF dues as their investment in 
the club and its activities. Where 
this is done you may well take note of 
the procedure used by the 1848 Club, 
Pratt & Letchworth, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Here is the comment of Ben Jackson, 
club secretary. 


“This may interest somebody in 
NAF. The Company agreed to a plan 
suggested by the Club, that instead of 
paying the dues as they always have 
heretofore, the Club passed a resolu- 
tion whereby the members themselves 
pay the $4 wit hthe understanding that 
if the member attended six of the nine 
business meetings that are held during 
the year, he receives his money back 
in full. 


“We the quite delighted with the re- 
sponse. We actually have only lost 
two members in the change-over and 
we are hopeful that the attendance 
percentage will be much greater than 
heretofore.” 


AN ALL-IN-ONE LECTERN 


If you like things complete, all in 
one package, then you would enjoy 
seeing and the speakers before your 
club would enjoy using the new lectern 
recently built by the Douglas El Se- 
gundo Management Club, El Segundo, 
California. 


The lectern itself is built of hand- 
rubbed mahogany, hand carved, and 
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has a very distinctive appearance, but 
the big secret lies inside. Because 
there the entire broadcasting system 
is enclosed in the box of the lectern 
itself. The microphone folds away on 
a hidden hinge—can be lifted and 
locked in place when needed. It is 
adjustable for height and is placed on 
the lectern so the speaker may speak 
into it without strain or effort. 


The amplifier is fixed in place in the 
bottom of the lectern box, and is con- 
trolled by one simple switch right in 
front of the speaker. Volume can be 
increased or decreased at will. The 
amplifier is of the four tube, high 
power variety, and furnishes ample 
volume for a large meeting. 


The speaker is nested in place in 
the lectern with sufficient cord, so it 
may be removed and placed at con- 
venient distance from the speaker’s 
table. The speaker cord plugs into 
a special built-in plug in the side of 
the box. 


The light on the top and front of the 
lectern folds down into the box when 
not in use. A pull on a recessed catch 
brings the light up into sight and 
automatically turns on a fluorescent 
finger bulb in the light box. Like a 
refrigerator, the light turns out when 
the light frame is pushed back into the 
box. 


The front of the lectern frames the 
National Association of Foremen char- 
ter, visible at all times during the 
meeting. 


When the lectern is not in use, the 
microphone, speaker, cord, and light 
are nested in their proper place, and 
the entire unit is placed in a special 
built leather case. This case looks like 
a piece of fine luggage, with carrying 
handle for ease of moving to and from 
the place of the meeting. The case also 





protects the unit when not in use. 

So if you want “a meeting in a bo,’ 
why not try your hand at building, 
similar type of lectern for your clyb 
Who knows—you may think of some. 
thing the El Segundo Club forgot, aj. 
though it is hard to imagine why 
that could be. 








“Yd rather 
be right...“ 





“CASE STUDIES” 











We continue this month with another 
problem case for your consideration. 
Someone once commented: “There are 
at least three points of view in every 
solution—yours, mine and the right 
one.” We are shooting for the right so- 
lution. 


As previously stated, we encourage 
you to send in actual problem cases. 
These will be analyzed—suggested so- 
lutions offered. Do you have any that 
are bothering you and on which you 
would like unbiased, expert opinion? 
Let’s have them. 


THE STORY OF MARY K— 
(Case Study No. 3) 


Mary K—had a pleasing personality, 
was cooperative, willing and conscien- 
tious. However, she just could not 
do any job satisfactorily in the tool 
grinding department. All positions in 
which she could be placed required a 
degree of mental as well as mechan- 
ical ability which Mary K— just did 
not seem to possess. If a specific job 
was set up for her and very explicit 
instructions given her, she would be 
apt to do a fair job. But, if the same 
job were to be done tomorrow she 
would have no idea how to set it up or 
perform it. Thus she needed almost 
constant individual supervision in or- 
der to achieve near normal production. 


Her foreman began checking up on 
her past performance. She had been 
an employee in the plant for about two 
years. In this time, she had held jobs 
in seven different departments. All of 
her previous foremen had placed good 
marks on her travel card. However, in 
checking with her last two foremen, it 
was discovered that they could find 
no jobs she could successfully handle, 
so had asked that she be transferred. 
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Because of her willingness and cooper- 
ative attitude and in order to help her 
off to a good start in another depart- 
ment, each gave her a good mark. 

Her present foreman asked that 
Mary K— be transferred and like the 
others gave her a good grade. 

Mary K—’s foreman did the easiest 
thing, didn’t he? Was he fair to Mary 
K—? Was he fair to the company? Was 
he fair to the other foremen? 

Most foremen want to be fair with 
their associates and yet find that quite 
frequently they are not. How can one 
improve his fairness? What techniques, 
devices and self checks will assure our 
fair dealing with our associates? 

We have developed the following 
list of devices or self checks by which 
anyone may improve in fair dealing. 
Look this list over and see if you think 
it would help: 


IN ORDER TO BE FAIR* 


. Avoid hasty decisions or actions when 
angry or under emotional stress. 


— 


._ Avoid sentiment—or partiality; apply 
rules and regulations uniformly; do not 
let friendships affect your decisions— 
make them on the basis of merit alone. 


we 


. Avoid making promises if there is the 
slightest possipility they may not be kept. 


w 


> 


. Acknowledge your own mistakes and re- 
frain from buck passing. 


. Avoid decisions or actions before all facts 
are in and carefully considered. 


o 


a 


. Avoid delaying decisions and actions after 
all facts are carefully weighed. 


~ 


. Explain reasons back of your decisions 
and actions. Tell why. 


8 Be reasonable in your requests and ex- 
pectations of others. 


9. Be diligent and efficient. Do your job as 
= as you expect anyone else to do his 
job. 


10. Be friendly, cooperative, tactful, reason- 
able, patient, encouraging and helpful at 
all times, and complimentary whenever 
it is deserved. 


ll. Strive to know and understand those 
with whom ee deal, so you can better 
understand their point of view. 


12. Invite and welcome suggestions. Be 
courteous and sincerely interested in 
understanding others’ points of view. 


13. Where differences of opinion exist, be 
calm and pleasant about your opinions, 
decisions or actions. Keep an open mind 
and be patient and sincere in getitng all 
objections and trying to understand the 
other fellow’s point of view. 


14. Constantly check to be sure that you 
have the fairest possible distribution of 
jobs and wages in your department 
within the limits of seniority and classi- 
fication restrictions. Avoid the policy of 
aegesing the wheel that squeaks the 
oudest.’ 


All of these specific self checks are 
merely the application of the golden 
tule. Before you make any decision 
or take any action put yourself in the 
place of each other person it will affect 
and ask yourself: “Will this be fair to 
him?” 

*Taken from P. 26 “Manual for Conference 


Leaders on the NAF Code of Ethics for 
Foremen.” Copyright 1944. 


No one loves the man whom he fears. 
—Aristotle. 


Maybe it’s time to stop improving 
the automobile and begin working on 
the brains of the driver. 
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Management News 








Foremen sponsor trades 
school banquet 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Seventh 
‘Annual Banquet of the Huntington 
East High Trade School Advisory Com- 
mittees was sponsored by The Fore- 
man Managers Club at the Prichard, 
Huntington, on May 3 with 400 present. 
Invocation was given by the Rev. 
Joseph A. Garshaw, Central Christian 
Church. 

Dr. Charles E. Lawall, assistant to 
vice president, C. & O. Railroad was 


toastmaster; A. E. Hodge, principal, 
East High Trades School, introduced 
guests. 


Mrs. Lureata R. Martin, director of 
vocal music, Cabell County Schools, 
led group singing. 

Olin C. Nutter, superintendent, Ca- 
bell County Schools, gave the address 
of welcome, telling high lights of East 
High Trade School’s history. 

Harry Coopland, National Associat- 
tion of Foremen, gave the principal 
address on loyalty. 

H. A. Lightner, coordinator of trades 
and industrial education and president 
of Huntington Chapter of Foreman- 
Managers Club, introduced Advisory 
Committees. 

Wm. F. Patterson, director of Fed- 
eral Apprentice Training Service, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
presented Journeyman Certificates to 
apprentice graduates in plumbing and 
electrics. The following received cer- 
tificates for plumbing: Elmer L. Woods, 
Harold F. Beckner, Guy A. Johnson, 
Keith M. Ballard, James R. Hagan, 
Ralph C. Adams, Clarence A. Derton, 
and Alvin H. Richards; for electricity: 
Frank Gadnes, Lan J. Kirk, and Jack 
Ramsey. 


Accounting presented 


Baltimore—At the April meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Manage- 
ment Club of Baltimore, the program 
was two-fold. A talk was given by 
Joseph L. Tolson, divisional auditor, 
who outlined the Company’s account- 
ing principles and practices. 

Following Mr. Tolson’s talk a sound 
movie was shown entitled “In Balance”’. 


Club does news job 


Staten Island, N. Y.—The Staten 
Island Foremen’s Club announces be- 
ginning of its technical conference pro- 
grams on May 13. Subject: Product 
Quality Control Through Statistical 
Methods, F. C. Schulze, chief inspec- 
tor, Hunter Spring Company of Lans- 
dale, Pa., is conference leader. 

On May 5, in the annual 6-section 


edition of the STATEN ISLAND AD- 
VANCE devoted to major community 
activities, two full columns were de- 
voted to activities of the Club and the 
NAF. Story was by-lined by Joseph 
T. Miller, Club public relations chair- 
man. A full-dress presentation of As- 
sociation activities and philosophy was 
given under the well-chosen head: Ed- 
ucation Is Stressed By Foremen. 


Oliver to award year’s 
college scholarship 


Cleveland, Ohio—We—The People— 
of Management are increasingly aware 
of the importance of our role in the 
life of the community in which we live 
and work. 

But it isn’t enough to know our lines 
in the community show—we also have 
to play the part. Soo—this year—the 
Oliver Management Club of Cleveland 
—in its first starring role as a com- 
munity player—is awarding a scholar- 
ship for one full year of college to 
some outstanding boy in the high 
school at Euclid, Ohio, Cleveland sub- 
urb where the Oliver plant is located. 

Some excellent suggestions for car- 
rying out the project have been re- 
seived from the NAF Scholarship Com- 
mittee. 

Money for the award has been raised 
entirely within the membership of the 
club—no outside raffles, etc. Instead, 
the seventy-odd members gave per- 
sonal donations. 

Full credit should go to the Scholar- 
ship Committee consisting of William 
Kirk, chairman, Robert Connor, John 
Bolyard and L. D. Ogle for a fine job 
in the initial effort of the Club as a 
community sponsor. 

The Committee contacted the Euclid 
Board of Education for possible can- 
didates for this award. The Board, 
with the cooperation of Clifford Owens, 
principal of Euclid Central High 
School, and Robert Holloway, Dean 
of Boys, are making recommendations 
regarding four applicants. Unusual 
qualities of leadership, industry, co- 
operation, sportsmanship and a high 
degree of scholarship in school work 
will be considered. 

The Oliver Management will vote on 
the winner at its meeting May 19. The 
final award will be announced on June 
3, Euclid Central High School’s Senior 
Day. 

The scholarship winner may attend 
the college of his choice, and no re- 
strictions will be made on the type of 
college work. 

The Oliver Management Club hopes 
it is establishing a precedent for the 
group that succeeding administrations 
will be proud to carry on. 

The April meeting was honored— 
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GUESTS FROM ABROAD—Oliver Corporation personnel from eight countries were guests 
at a recent dinner of the Oliver Corporation Management Club of Springfield, Ohio. Three 
men in extreme rear (left to right) are: William Hennessy, Cork, Ireland; Bengt Kihlgren, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and George Radomski, Chicago. Others are: R. F. H. Goertz, Rio 
de Janeiro; Whiting Williams, Cleveland lecturer, who was guest speaker; O. L. Savage, 
Hertfordshire, England; William Jordan, head of Oliver Management Club; Perry Bolin, 


national director of NAF; George Kano, Mexico; 


Sergio Del Campo, Mexico; Alberto 


Cabero, Chili; James Hennessy, Cork, Ireland; Olav Brughaug, Billings, Montana, and John 
Betterley, Ontario, Canada. Not shown but also attending were: H. H. Ross, of Transval 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and Peter P. Bourjeaurd from Madras, India. 


and entertained—by B. A. Hodapp, 
president of the NAF who came from 
Dayton to speak. 





Begin waste control 


Blawnox, Pa.—Robert Morford, vice 
president of Verona School Board, was 
principal speaker at the monthly din- 
ner meeting on April 16. Mr. Morford, 
who served over eight years with 
Winston Churchill, General Allenby 
and the famed “Lawrence of Arabia”, 
gave a graphic and realistic account of 
the importance of water in the Middle 
East and in the economic life of the 
land. 

Surprise visitor was Dixie Walker, 
Pittsburgh Pirates right fielder and 
team’s leading hitter last season. Dixie 
spoke enthusiastically of the team’s 
prospects this year. 

A. B. Sheets, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Company Foremen’s Club, 
Austin Chave and Dave Walters, of 
Chave Associates, Cleveland, were vis- 
itors along with the father of Gordon 
Wills, program chairman. 

John McMunn, reporting for the 
Waste Control Committee, announced 
that large posters were ready for dis- 
play in the shops and that printed in- 
serts would be included in the next 
shop pay envelopes. All foremen were 
asked to become thoroughly familiar 
with this program so that its purpose 
can be fully explained to personnel. 

J. A. Aufman arranged for some 
novelty entertainment by presenting 
his “Blacksmith Shop Quartette,” suit- 
ably attired. They were Bill Troeger, 
Frank Reitz, George Podnar, and John 
O’Connor, all members of the Forge 
Shop. At the piano was “Marie” Harry 
Gillen. 

The Education Committee, through 
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A. M. Zigan, plant manager and , 
guest of the meeting, complimented the 
group on its work and stressed the 
value of friendly cooperation in build. 
ing good relations in the industrial 
team. 

R. E. Jones, assistant general map. 
ager and also a guest, expressed his 
pleasure on the success of this activity 
and briefed the meeting on industrial 
engineering.—M. E. Olson. 


Avery group hears 
Dr. Jefferson 


Louisville—At B. F. Avery Fore- 
men’s Club April meeting at Kentucky 
Hotel on April 21, approximately 7 
were present. Speaker was Dr. C. W. 
Jefferson, who has been associated 
with the B. F. Avery organization 
for 37 years: “The Human Body and 
Its Part in Our Jobs.” 

Spotlight speakers were Messrs. 
Fred Hauch and George Heusel, super- 
visors. Entertainment followed.—E. T. 
Meyer. 


There isn’t much to see in a small 
town, but what you hear makes up 
for it. 





E. C. Wampler, presdent of Carrier Corporation speaks to the Carrier Foremen's Club at 


their monthly meeting on "The Unbeatable Partnership." 


At speakers’ table are board of 


control and officers of the Club. Left to right: Len Rogan, Charles Dewey, Frank Truesdell, 
Stan Rhein, Mr. Wampler, Chas. McKeone, Bill DeHaven, Jim Lawrence, Vic Fitting and 


Frank Welch. 


John Rotheram, announced progress in 
its proposed program to hold panel dis- 
cussions on management topics. 

Gene Koen closed the meeting with 
a sound movie, “In Balance” (courtesy 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company). Film depicted the story of 
profits and how to manage them. 

The Public Speaking Group pre- 
sented Frank Gozon, who discussed a 
difficult subject, “We’re All Peculiar”. 

About 35 members from the two sec- 
tions of this group met for a joint 
dinner session April 25. At this meet- 
ing, the final of the season, three mem- 
bers, Jack Selleck, Joseph Chorle and 
Harry Collins, gave a fine demonstra- 
tion of what their membership in the 
group has accomplished. 


Michigan City group 
hears GM’s Lee 


Michigan City, Ind.—Ralph Lee, De- 
troit, vice president of General Motors, 
was principal speaker at the May 
meeting of the Management Forum. 
His subject was “Man to Man on the 
Job.” 

John Bartholomew acted as toast- 
master. Community singing was led 
by W. D. Berry with Howard Sloane 
as the accompanist. 

A. K. Smith spoke briefly on the 
YMCA building program and Al Szy- 
beko, a director of the National Assn. 
of Foremen, Chicago, spoke on the 
NAF. 
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Several numbers were presented by 
the Singing Sandmen.—Bertha Rohder. 


Award seven scholarships 


San Diego, Calif—Seven $100 
scholarships and award certificates will 
be presented in June to select high 
school seniors or first-year junior col- 
lege students under the Convair Man- 
agement Club’s annual scholarship 
program, Scholarship Committee Chair- 
man Frank Weismantel has announced. 

Initial contacts with schools have 
been completed and program is func- 
tioning with cooperation of Dr. W. C. 
Crawford, city school superintendent; 


Dr. John S. Carroll, county school 
superintendent; and the Very Rev. 
John L. Gallagher, principal of St. 


Augustine High school. 

Eligibility is based on a student’s 
scholastic standing, conduct, leader- 
ship, moral character, ambition and 
initiative, and the preparation of an 
essay “What Leadership in Industry 
Requires From Me,” Weismantel said. 
Boys and girls may compete. 

The cash awards are presented the 
winners at the June meeting of the 
Club. Certificates are awarded during 
school assemblies. 

A Club sub-committee will review 
essays submitted and reduce the total 
to 15. A judging committee, still to be 
selected, will name the seven winners. 

Last year five winners were chosen 
from a total of 44 entrants. Interest in 
the program led the Club to increase 
the 1948-49 program winners to seven. 

Assisting Weismantel are Commit- 
teemen A. D. Parsons, J. C. Buchan and 
Edgar Caldwell. 


Sherbondy at Lewis Shop 


Pittsburgh—Lewis Shop Management 
Association was addressed at its April 
20 meeting by Donald Sherbondy, labor 
counsel for Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. His subject “Handling Griev- 
ances at the Foreman’s Level” dealt 
with contract negotiations, foremen’s 
actions, and their consequences. Mr. 
Sherbondy gave a very lively talk and 
aroused considerable interest. He had 
many questions to answer after con- 
cluding his talk —J. D. Ranshaw. 


All levels meet at AMF 


Brooklyn—Second annual meeting 
of AMF Management Club of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Company was 
held at the Clement’s Club in Brook- 
lyn April 7. Some 150 members in- 
cluding top officials of the Company 
were present. One highlight was a 
talk by Dr. James Bathurst, NAF 
managing director: “The Foreman’s 
Place in Management.” 

Following election of new officers R. 
F. V. Stanton, AMF vice president 
(Manufacturing), installed new officers 
and delivered the installation speech 
on their new responsibilities. New of- 
ficers and Board of Governors included 
Charles H. Fredericks, president; Malte 
Nederman, vice president; Clifford W. 
Peterson, treasurer; Gavin A. Pitt, 
secretary; Messrs. W. R. Hertsch, Wil- 
liam H. Little, and Oscar Mattes to the 
Board. 

Evening’s entertainment was directed 
by Michael A. Kearns, who served as 
master of ceremonies, supported by 
Jim Farmer and his orchestra. 





Newly elected officers and board of governors of AMF (American Machine & Foundry) 


Management Club, Brooklyn. (Left to right—top) Messrs. William Little, H. 


. Alter, W. 


R. Hertsch, Oscar Mattes, and C. W. Johnson; middle: Messrs. Malte Mederman, G. A. Pitt, 


and C. W. Peterson; front: C. W. Fredericks. 
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New officers of BECO Supervisors’ Club, 
Birmingham, Alabama, installed May 10. 
From left: H. L. Stewart, president; P. S. 


Timberlake, treasurer; E. D. Scott, vice 
president; J. M. Ball, secretary. BECO 
Supervisors’ Club is composed entirely of 
Birmingham Electric Company personnel— 
is in its third year as an affiliate of NAF 
and has 100 members. 


Grayson’s Arden honored 


“To the company executive who has 
demonstrated outstanding leadership 
in supervisory development, thereby 
stimulating a high degree of coopera- 
tion among all levels of management 
within his company.” 

This was the wording on the en- 
grossed scroll recently presented to 
T. T. Arden, executive vice-president 
of the Grayson Controls, Division of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company, 
by the Los Angeles Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association at their 53rd 
Annual Banquet. 

Arden was one of three who were 
honored by the M & M for outstanding 
work in the over-all development of 
better understanding and cooperation 
between employer and employee. 

Presenting the honor award to Ar- 
den, H. C. McClellan, M & M president, 
declared: “It is my opinion, represent- 
ing the collective belief of this Asso- 
ciation, that your achievements during 
the past year have shown other busi- 
ness and industrial leaders the vital 
importance of developing a well-knit 
management team composed of both 
policy making and supervisory mem- 
bers of management.” 

Arden’s M & M award, which was 
made before more than eight hundred 
Los Angeles business and industrial 
leaders who attended the banquet, was 
followed by recognition from members 
of his own management team later in 
the week. He was presented a cita- 
tion by the Grayson Administrative 
Conference, personally signed by every 
member of the club who were eager to 
add their congratulations. 

It’s interesting to note that the lat- 
ter award came from members of the 
same management team that Arden 
developed—an accomplishment which 
won for him the M & M citation. 

Don Belding, advertising executive, 
and W. D. Morgan, AiResearch Manu- 
facturing Company vice president, 
were also cited by the M & M for 
“Making an outstanding contribution 
to the improvement of the understand- 
ing of our economic system by em- 
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ployees and the general public,” and, 
“The development of an Employee 
Communications program which won 
nation-wide attention,” respectively. 


Armco—Cincinnati meet 
draws from 25 firms 


Middletown, Ohio—Joe H. Ayres, 
Armco’s staff supervisor of employ- 
ment and insurance, was _ principal 


speaker May 9 at a joint meeting of 
the Foreman’s Club of Cincinnati and 
the Armco Fabricating Foreman Club, 
at the Manchester Hotel. More than 225 
persons attended the dinner meeting 
and heard Ayres speak on “Leader- 
ship”. 

“Foremen—and all other members 
of management—have a heavy re- 
sponsibility for leadership not only in 
their companies, but in their communi- 
ties as well,” Ayres said. “Today this 
leadership requires even greater ability 
and experience than ever before. 
Meetings such as this are one of the 
most effective methods for you to de- 
velop this increased ability and the 
skill needed in dealing with the human 
problems on the job and in the com- 
munity.” 

C. E. Stutenroth, assistant manager 
of the Fabricating Division of Armco, 
spoke briefly, welcoming the visitors. 
Henry Bachman acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Prior to the dinner meeting, 195 Cin- 
cinnati foremen toured the Fabricat- 
ing plant, with the local foremen act- 
ing as guides. More than 23 Cincinnati 
companies were represented. Both 
groups conducted brief business meet- 
ings. The Cincinnati club installed its 
newly elected officers: Charles Jenkins, 
president; Gilbert Zapf, vice president; 
Frank Grate, secretary and Jim Wat- 
son, treasurer. 


Bonnie Trent, reporting for the 


Fabricating Division’s cancer drive 
committee stated that more than $1,700 
had been solicited from the retail 
merchants of Middletown and that the 
drive was almost completed. Several 
weeks ago, the club had volunteered 
for this solicitation. 

F. D. Danford, treasurer of Armco, 
and chairman of the local cancer drive 
spoke briefly and expressed, on behalf 
of the drive committee, their thanks 
and appreciation for the Foreman’s 
Club’s efforts. 

Nominees for officers of the Fabricat- 
ing Division Foreman’s Club were an- 
nounced: for president, Jack Rey- 
nolds, Woodrow Essig and Bonnie 
Trent; for vice president, Wilford 
Wells, Paul Leppich and Robert Rams- 
dell; for treasurer, William Marstall, 
Charles Taylor and Charles Gephart. 
Abe Young was the sole nomination 
for secretary of the club. Also nomi- 
nated were 18 representatives to the 
Board of Control. Elections will be 
completed before the Club’s next meet- 
ing scheduled for mid-June. — Cecil 
Kindred. 


Open house at 
Curtiss-Wright 


Columbus, Ohio—Representatives of 
the 150 industries in The Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus were among the 
estimated 10,000 people who toured 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s airplane 
division plant here during its recent 
open-house and Community Day. 

The various exhibits, especially ar- 
ranged to give a complete story of 
aviation, past, present and future, were 
inspected by groups from throughout 
the city. The mock-up of the CW-32 
all-cargo plane to be built here occa- 
sioned much interest, as did the air- 
planes in the flight hangar area under 
overhaul. 

Special displays were brought here 





ARMCO PLAYS HOST AGAIN—During joint meeting of Cincinnati and Armco Fabricating 
Division Foremen's Clubs when group from the Queen City toured Armco Fabricating. Paul 
Doebler is president of the Armco group and Thomas Hegenbottam of the Cincinnati 
organization; H. C. Bachman was toastmaster at the dinner meeting in Middletown where 
Joe H. Ayres, Armco's staff supervisor of employment and insurance, spoke on “Leadership.” 
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from other Curtiss-Wright divisions, 
showing the full scope of the Corpora. 
tion’s operations. There were detaileg 
engine and propeller exhibits, as wel] 
as one from the Victor Animatograph 
Company of Davenport, Iowa, a movie 
projector company that is a Curtiss. 
Wright subsidiary. 

There were working models of air. 
craft engines and schematic models 
showing the principles involved jp 
compound engines, ram jet, turbojet 
and rocket propulsion. 





When Sylvania's Dr. Harry Tebrock (second 
from left) discussed “Medicine in Industry" 
before the Company's management group 
at Altoona in May. At his right Dr. R. M. 
Keagy, president of Blair County Medical 


Society; at his left W. B. Bowes, Club 


president. 


Medicine in industry 
on Sylvania program 


Altoona, Pa.—On May 2 the Altoona 
Sylvania Management Club met in the 
War Governors’ suite of the Penn Alto. 
Members of the medical profession and 
management representatives of local 
industry were guests. 

Speaker of the evening, Dr. Harry 
E. Tebrock, medical director of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., pointed 
out to members and guests the “Im- 
portance of medicine in industry”. 

Industry has changed its concept of 
individuals to regard them as human 
beings, rather than as economic pawns, 
Dr. Tebrock said. 

“The doctor in industrial medicine,” 
he said, “must be more than a general 
practitioner. He must get out into the 
plant and know its various jobs and 
their demands in order to do his job 
well.”—W. O. Wilson. 


Grand Sheet ‘meets’ Code 


Chicago—At Grand Sheet Metal 
Works Management Club meeting on 
April 8 at the Midwest Athletic Club, 
Albin Szybeko, NAF director, spoke 
on the 3rd annual Chicagoland Man- 
agement Conference. 

Vincent Owles, club treasurer intro- 
duced the NAF Code of Ethics for fore- 
men. His blackboard illustrations 
proved interesting and educational. 

Meeting was adjourned, refreshments 
served, and a movie short of funda- 
mentals in big league baseball includ- 
ing 1948 world series ended an en- 
joyable evening.—Leo Leonard. 
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*,LUMINUM ORE 
FOREMEN'S CLUB 





Safety Director Edward G. Holtzman of 
Wagner Electric Company of East St. Louis 
before the Aluminum Ore Foremen's Club 
whose members received his address on 
the "American Way of Life" with much 
enthusiasm. 


Holtzman makes hit 


E. St. Louis, I1l—Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club entertained with a 
Ladies’ Night program May 2; dinner 
started festivities in the K. of C. Build- 
ing. 

A musical program by the “Alum- 
inaries’ composed solely of Aluminum 
Ore Company employees and directed 
by Miss Rosalia Jost, was a pleasant 
surprise. 

Edwdrd G. Holtzman, safety director 
of Wagner Electric Company, spoke on 
the “American Way of Life’”—so tied 
the problem of personnel relations in 
with his talk that he gave his capacity 
audience a new angle on an interest- 
ing subject. 

Mr. Holtzman has an interesting ap- 
proach. It is hoped that other clubs can 
take advantage of his ability as a 
speaker. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived.—R. J. Scharbert. 


MacDougall ‘slays’ Oliver 


South Bend, Ind.—On April 21 the 
members of The Oliver Management 
Club here convened at the LaSalle for 
their regular dinner; music and door 
prizes were eliminated for the evening. 
The money was diverted as a donation 
to the Cancer Fund. 

In our guest speaker, Mr. Michael 
(Micky) MacDougall, we had the best 
in speaking, education and entertain- 
ment that has been before our club 
since its origin. 

Mr. MacDougall, a nationally known 
figure, possesses amazing knowledge of 
the trickery used by gamblers in fleec- 
ing the public. Through his efforts 
many gambling cases of note have been 
broken wide open and during his lec- 
ture he displayed methods employed 
by the racketeers. 
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As a speaker Mr. MacDougall has 
personality-plus together with the at- 
tributes of a genius and can hold any 
group spellbound. We can well say to 
our fellow Management Clubs that 
should they desire an evening of su- 
perior entertainment we couid give no 
better recommendation. 

At a directors meeting held May 3, 
it was announced that the annual 
Oliver Management Club Picnic will be 
held at Spanish Terrace, Christiana 
Lake, Michigan, August 20. This af- 
fair is to include members and their 
families. Arrangements will be cared 
for by a Picnic Committee—J. E. 
Guendling. 


Worthington elects 


Buffalo—At Worthington’s Foremen’s 
Club, another year has rolled around 
and with it our annual election. Al- 
though we are not at war, the follow- 
ing members were conscripted for 
peace-time service to good old NAF 
and then duly elected: Erwin Deutsch- 
lander, president, Charles Ratzel, vice 
president, Al Kostenbader (incum- 
bent), treasurer; Wilbur Reich (in- 
cumbent), secretary. “Dutch” has been 
our only elected chairman of the Board 
until now and has done a very credit- 
able job, so that we are looking for- 
ward to great things for 1949 and 1950 
with him as our president. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were Ed. Andrews for two years, Harry 
Hufford for two years, and William 
Taylor for one year. 

To our outgoing officers John Frank, 
Ed. Swick and Harry Yount: “Thanks 
for your services and a job well done.” 

Through courtesy of the Buffalo 
Baseball Club we were able to show 
the 1948 World Series pictures which 
certainly settled all arguments regard- 
ing the famous close decisions by um- 
pires—Carl A. Kaufhold. 


Students tour Grayson 


Lynwood, California— The Grayson 
Administrative Conference recently 
played host to 45 Lynwood High School 
students and their principal, W. W. 
Jones—all tenth graders with special 
industrial incentives, a type of youth 
who will someday head America’s ever 
growing industrial enterprises. 

The vocational guidance tour was 
conducted by Tom Pender and Vern 
Pope. Trip engaged the better part of 
two hours, embraced every department 
of the Grayson Controls plant, includ- 
ing Engineering Department, Tool and 
Die, Foundry, Machine Shop, Metal 
Finishing and Assembly Department. 

At each stop, the foreman of the de- 
partment explained the intricacies of 
the product and answered the many 
eager questions. 

Believing that the youth of America 
is the future of America, the club has 
dedicated themselves to give every aid 
possible to our local students and to 
associate themselves with any move- 
ment which combats juvenile delin- 
quency. 

At the regular April meeting, Chuck 
Bogenrief presented the “Mugs of the 
Month” to Joe Reimann, Hank Ryman 
and Bennie Henn. 

Stuart Manly reported on the newly 
formed legislative committee, which 
studies and discusses pending laws. 
The secretary read a letter that had 
been sent to Mr. T. T. Arden, execu- 
tive vice president, congratulating him 
on his recent receipt of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers — Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations Award of Merit. 
Plans for the coming dance in May 
were discussed. 

Guest speaker of the evening was 
Sgt. Mary Galten of the L. A. Police 
Force who spoke on “Woman’s Place 
in the Police Department”. A film was 





Lynwood (California) High Students and their principal, W. W. Jones, listen to a working 
description of a Grayson Unitrol from foreman Al Pisonero during recent tour sponsored by 
Grayson's Administrative group. Foremost of services rendered by this club is a youth 
program which comprises lectures at local schools on Industrial careers, sponsorship of Boy 
Scout troops, participation in Boy's Week activities, and issuance of two annual scholar- 


ships in line with the NAF scholarship program. 
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New officers of the PAA Management Club in Miami with John J. Tigert (left), Component 
Overhaul Base superintendent, during the club's induction ceremony at the Columbus Hotel. 
Club's new president is Ernest L. Foss (second from left), sales and advertising manager of 
PAA's Latin American Division. Others (left to right): Vice President Jack Miller, industrial 
engineer; Secretary Diego R. Maders, supervisor of shipping and procurement, Communica- 


tions Division; and Treasurer William 
national airline's accounting department. 


shown entitled “Fury in the Pacific”. 
Jo-Ann McMillan sang two numbers 
that were well received.—J. McMillan. 


Kawneer fetes wives 


Niles, Mich.—Members of Kawneer 
Management Club entertained their 
wives at a special dinner at the Pick- 
wick Club, May 3. 

Clarence Akridge, service and pro- 
motion manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen was guest. He pre- 
sented Lawrence Plym with a gold 
management pin and gave a short talk. 

During the dinner, musical requests 
were played by Marietta Guy, accor- 
dionist. Entertainment following din- 
ner consisted of violin and piano duet 
selections by Miss Dorothy Erickson 
and Mrs. Ione Hesher, a quiz program 
with Alan Hendry acting as quiz- 
master, and bingo games at which 33 
prizes were awarded. 

F. A. Loebach was master of cere- 
monies and chairman of the committee 
in charge of the dinner, attended by 
92 persons. Assisting him were Trace 
Christenson, Cecil Ort, Victor Peterson, 
Donald Carmichael, Harold Asmus, 
Hendry. 


N. Y. bowling classic 


New York—Taking a cue from the 
First Annual Bowling Classic held at 
Detroit in March and not to be out- 
classed entirely by the Briggs and the 
Great Lakes Steel Management Clubs, 
the NAF clubs in the Greater New 
York Area held their own First An- 
nual Bowling Tournament April 23. 
Six teams representing five clubs in 
this area participated. 

The tournament was conducted on a 
team handicap basis, entrants using 
their April 1 league averages for estab- 
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M. Kirchhoff, administrative assistant in the inter- 


lishing a fair team average. Total score 
for three games was used to determine 
the final team standing. The roll-off 
took place at the Park Lane Alleys in 
Staten Island. 

Clubs entered were AMF Manage- 
ment Club, ATF Foremen’s Club, 
Kings County Foremen’s Club, PAA 
Management Club and Staten Island 
Foremen’s Club. ATF Club was repre- 
sented by two teams. 

After the noise of battle and falling 
pins subsided the score board showed 
PAA winner with 2683 pins. Members 
of this team were A. J. Ogden, H. 
Stewart, G. Engelman, R. Holegrove 
and R. Connelly. Other teams in 
order of standing were ATF No. 2— 
2557 pins; King County—2540 pins; 
ATF No. 1—2499 pins; AMF—2497 pins; 
Staten Island—2420 pins. High indivi- 
dual honors went to “Ed” Werle of 
ATF for his 223 game and high indi- 
vidual game 918 to PAA. 

To encourage participation a team 
trophy was presented by the Statén 
Island Club. Trophy will rotate from 
winner to winner each year and be- 
come the property of a club only if 
won twice by them. At that time the 
winning club will present another. 

A dinner for both bowlers and 
rooters closed this first of many tourna- 
ments expected to be held in years to 
come.—R. Bechtold. 


Joint meet hears Levy 


E. St. Louis, I1l—The East Side Area 
of Foremen’s Clubs, composed of the 
Foremen’s Clubs of the Aluminum Ore 
Company and American Steel Com- 
pany of East St. Louis, and the Granite 
City Steel Company and National Ena- 
melling and Stamping Company of 
Granite City, Illinois, held a joint 
meeting in the K. of C. Building here 


April 27. The ladies were invited. 

Dr. William Levy, Ph.D., was the 
speaker: “What Your Foremen’s Clyp 
and NAF Means to Industry”. Dr. Leyy 
gave a most interesting talk, profusely 
highlighted with stories that really 
emphasized his points. 

He was very well received by mem- 
bers and guests. 


‘First you catches 


your rabbit’ 


Pittsburgh—Joy Management Club 
enjoyed a meeting on May 2 in our ree- 
reation room with dinner and enter. 
tainment consisting of a talk on sell- 
ing: “First You Catches Your Rabbit.” 
This was very interesting and the sub- 
ject was well covered by our Product 
Manager R. W. Scott. 

Another good talk about our con- 
tinuous coal miner and loader was 
given by one of our engineers, Sam 
Levin. We also had a very instructive 
film from General Electric on Material 


Handling. 
There were 40 members present. It 
was decided that due to the hot 


weather we would dispense with the 
June, July and August meetings—start 
again the first Monday in September, 
—Chas. Glage. 


Spring meet for Brill 


Philadelphia—Supervisor’s Associa- 
of ACF-Brill Motors Company held its 
Annual Spring Dinner Meeting May 3. 
Principal speaker: “Lena” Blackburn, 
for many years a scout for the Phila- 
delphia Athletics. 

Blackburn’s talk was preceded by a 
brief message to the Association by 
President E. A. Nestor. Wm. J. Cum- 
mings is in charge of arrangements. 

About sixty members attended— 
A. D. Cobb, Jr. 


Honor retired foremen 


Harvey, Ill—Members of the Har- 
vey Division of the American Stove 
Company held their April Foreman’s 
Club meeting and dinner in the honor 
of two foremen that had retired from 
service March 31. 

John Post, 67 years, started to work 
as an assembler in the Manifold De- 
partment in 1901. Later he became 
foreman in the Assembly Department. 
He has served the Company for 4 
years. 

Ewing W. Gearon, 66 years, started 
to work as a machine operator in 1899. 
He became assistant foreman in the 
Machine Department—has served 50 
years. 

Everyone wished them “Good Luck.” 
—O. Hammermeister. 


Globe hears Akridge 


Kokomo, Indiana—The evening of 
April 21, the Globe American Manage- 
ment Club held its monthly meeting, 
during which meeting C. C. Akridge 
was guest speaker. Mr. Akridge, serv- 
ice and promotional manager of the 
Chicago area NAF, presented club 
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members with a most interesting and 
enlightening talk on “The Foreman’s 
Investment.” In summarizing his 
speech, Mr. Akridge believes, “your 
life is an investment, a better invest- 
ment is conducive to better living, and 
through combined efforts one becomes 
a leader among men. America will be 
strong if we keep strong leaders, if 
they have the right principles, selling 
the right philosophy.” We highly rec- 
ommend Mr. Akridge to other local 
clubs, knowing that he can make your 
meeting one of the year’s highlights, 
too—J. M. Matthews. 


Dravo executives and 
supervisors meet 


Pittsburgh—Following election of of- 
ficers and board of control members a 
most comprehensive program has been 
formulated for the coming year, in- 
termingling external and internal en- 
tertainment for the greatest mutual 
interest. 

The May meeting was held in the 
Dravo cafeteria. The world premiere 
of the sound and color movie “TIM- 
BERHEAD” was shown by one of our 
subsidiaries, Union Barge Line Cor- 
poration, to the club members, execu- 
tives, members of the board of direc- 
tors, and guests. After the general 
public hears of this movie, depicting 
the story of river transportation, the 
requests for it will exceed that of any 
movie of its kind. 

Club members were most enthused 
at the opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with the men who guide 
the destinies of the corporation for 
which they work. This meeting had 
the effect of following the first NAF 
objective, namely, “To unite all levels 
of management into a smooth work- 
ing team.” 





Convair amends rules 


Fort Worth, Texas—Business, an in- 
tellectual and emotional “shot in the 
arm,” and pleasure all were success- 
fully combined by the Convair Man- 
agement Club here in its April meet- 
ing, first Ladies Night of the year. 

The business was the unanimous vot- 
ing of all members present for five 
amendments to the constitution, includ- 
ing changing chub name from Consoli- 
dated Vultee Foremen’s Club to Con- 
vair Management Club. 

As pointed out by Sam E. Keith Jr., 
president: “The new name of our or- 
ganization is an indication within it- 
self that greater unity is being ob- 
tained among all levels of management, 
and among all supervision, whether 
in the shop or in the office. Likewise, 
use of the Convair Management Club 
name in the future will serve to keep 
us reminded that all management, of 
whatever level and in whatever field, 
must work together if we are to main- 
tain the achievements of our great 
American industrial teams and go on 
to greater heights.” 

In another amendment, the Club 
voted to make eligible for membership 
all men in Convair Fort Worth man- 
agement ranks: assistant foremen, 
foremen, general foremen, superinten- 
dents, factory manager, works mana- 
ger, division manager, assistant super- 
visors, supervisors, general supervisors, 
department heads and all professional 
and administrative employees. 

Also in line with broadening of the 
organization to recognize all segments 
of management, the club altered its 
statement of purposes. The constitution 
as originally written upon formation 
of the club in 1942 had stated: “The 
purposes for which this organization 
is formed are the improvement of its 


Dravo Supervisors Club elects officers, board members (left to right—seated): R. L. Tuttle, 
treasurer; A. G. McGinnis, president; George Payne, secretary; J. L. Goulding, vice president 
and program chairman; (standing) H. C. Story, chairman Welfare Committee; C. N. 
Shannon, chairman Publicity Committee; M. S. McAllister, chairman Education Committee; 


J. J. Edson, 


Committee. 
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chairman 


Membership Committee; 


J. T. Connell, co-chairman Program 


members as industrial executives and 
the advancement of shop management.” 

The new statement reads: “The pur- 
poses for which this organization is 
formed are the improvement of its 
members as industrial executives and 
the advancement of management.” 

Another amendment empowered the 
club to withdraw membership of an 
individual for certain acts considered 
to constitute misconduct. Another pro- 
vides for a nominating committee to 
name nominees for club offices during 
October of each year for the election 
to be held in November. 

A fifth amendment made detailed 
provisions for amendments to the club’s 
constitution. 

More than 500 persons attended the 
meeting. After a dinner featuring 
broiled filet mignons, a brief enter- 
tainment program preceded the busi- 
ness _ session. 

A brief report on new developments 
within the corporation and the division 
was given by Ray O. Ryan, division 
manager. 

“What’s Ahead for the Foreman” 
was discussed by Colyer Snyder, one 
of the nation’s top free-lance reporters 
and news commentators. 

Snyder, who has covered events the 
world over when headlines were in 
the making, told the Convair manage- 
ment group that in these troubled 
times is was gratifying to see the pro- 
gress being made in the Convair Fort 
Worth Division plant in the production 
of the huge B-36 bombers, the United 
States Air Force’s heaviest and longest- 
ranged bomber in the world. 

The newsman, famous for his “keep- 
ing ahead of the headlines” predictions, 
told the group that the greatest and 
most important news during the year 
of 1949 “will come out of the skies” 
in the form of scientific developments. 

After the business session and the 


address, Harvey Anderson’s 11-piece 
orchestra played for dancing.—Bob 
Vollmer. 


Zenith programs costs 


Detroit—We assure all program com- 
mittees that discussion of company 
costs is not only educational but an 
extremely interesting project. 

A fine turn-out of Zenith Carburetor 
Management Club listened intently as 
Guy C. Fricke, general manager, and 
Fred E. Williams, sales manager, 
briefed them on overhead, operating 
costs and permanent burden account- 
ing. 

Using charts, graphs and “visual- 
cast” projection slides, speakers pre- 
sented logical proof that a working 
knowledge of general plant costs is a 
valuable asset to those in production 
supervision. The meeting was highly 
profitable and should show immediate 
dividends in more efficient supervision. 

Meeting was concluded showing the 
picture “In Balance”, a release by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Detroit. 
We recommend it as a candid illustra- 
tion on how business is conducted.— 
Rhoderic Worden. 
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The Maytag Company finds its Management Club an 


medium for keeping supervisors informed. 


ment Club, affiliated with the National Association of 
has 250 members, represents all areas of supervision 


President Fred Maytag II. The club meets 


variety of programs balanced between education and entertain- 


Olson training pays 


Chicago—Two months ago Olson Rug 
Company Supervisor’s Club enrolled in 
a course on “Advanced Foremanship 
Training,” sponsored by the Industrial 
Management Forum (NAF affiliate). 
We have just completed this ten-week 
course and were presented with our 
certificate of achievement. Fourteen 
men took part and each one spent an 
enjoyable and educational evening 
every Monday. We learned from Vern 
Swanson (International Harvester 
Company), who acted as our instruc- 
tor, how to break down and analyze 
each operation; then how to determine 
steps in improving the project. Many 
good ideas were brought out and have 
been put into operation. 

During each conference, notes were 
taken and summaries compiled and 
distributed to the foremen—handy for 
reference and as a refresher. Those 
not able to attend derived some benefit 
through these summaries. 

This is our first attempt at foreman- 
ship training course of this kind and 
we found it very helpful. We heartily 
recommend a program of this type to 
all NAF clubs—Earl F. Jarvis. 


Loyalty parade 


Lynwood, California — Members of 
the Grayson Administrative Confer- 
ence, professing their loyakty to our 


American form of government, took 
part recently in the Loyalty Day 
Parade. 


The event sponsored by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars took place in Hollywood, 
California, May 1—lasted some two and 
a half hours. The parade was an an- 
swer to the May Day demonstration 
of the Communist Party in our midst 
and was televised on station KTLA, 
Los Angeles. 
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George Umbreit, executive vice president 
and treasurer of the Maytag Co. (Newton, 
lowa) turns cover sheet on series of charts 
used before the Maytag Management Club to 
explain annual financial report to supervisors. 
At left is John Dickinson, president, Maytag 
Management Club. 


The Grayson Club representing The 
National Association of Foremen rode 
in two new convertible cars, colorfully 
decorated for the occasion.—Joe Mc- 
Millan. 


“You are Chicago Rawhide’ 


Chicago—At the Chicago Rawhide 
Management Club meeting in April, 
main feature was a workshop, entitled 
“You Are Chicago Rawhide”. Partici- 
pants were: L. C. Michelon, assistant 
professor of Industrial Management 
and Production at Purdue University 
Extension, leader; Robert Wright proj- 
ect development engineer of Chicago 
Rawhide, chairman; and Earl Weis- 
inger, foreman of the Oil Seal & Pack- 
ing Department and Folmer Simonsen, 
department manager, both of Chicago 
Rawhide, members. Speakers brought 
home very effectively that the men 
were more than just employees of Chi- 
cago Rawhide—were in fact “Chicago 
Rawhide”. 

The panel outlined ideas for improv- 
ing themselves — urged everyone to 


. The night the above was taken, President Maytag and 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer George Umbreit, gave de- 
tailed explanation of the annual financial report, released to stock- 
After breaking down the report in detail and illustrating 
with charts, they invited questions from the floor and an interest- 


learn all he could in his daily experi- 
ences and to participate in the educa- 
tional vehicles provided. They ex- 
plained to the foremen and supervisors 
how the attitude of each of them had 
its effect on cost and production. These 
views were consolidated and summa- 
rized very well by the chairman of the 
work shop, Robert Wright. 


Acme hears Crone 


Buffalo—Acme Malleable Foreman’s 
Club entered its third successful year 
as an affiliate of the National Associa- 
tion of Foremen with a banquet at the 
Moose Club in Lancaster, New York 
on April 26. 

The following new officers were in- 
stalled by Lester Crone, president of 
the Buffalo Brake Beam Company and 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works: 
Albert Bitterman, president; Arthur 
Couchman, vice president; Roy Waltz, 
treasurer; Stewart C. Watson, secre- 
tary; Willard Smith, financial secre- 
tary; Burton Aspell, director for three 
years. 

Alfred Crone, vice president of the 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 
congratulated members on their fine 
work during the last year, and spoke 
on the bearing of the present foreign 
situation on the steel industry. 

After the installation of officers, the 
members enjoyed several movies shown 
by Louis Giza, Entertainment Commit- 
tee.—Harvey Supple. 


Heinemann addresses 
Douglas group 


El Segundo, California—-E. H. Heine- 
mann, chief engineer of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company’s El Segundo Plant 
and one of the country’s leading aero- 
nautical engineers was scheduled 
speaker on May 12 for the Douglas Hl 
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segundo Management Club at the 
Inglewood Country Club. 
“Developments in High Speed Air- 
craft” was the subject of Mr. Heine- 
mann’s address which included a re- 
yiew of recent progress in the field of 
sonic flight and a prognostication of 
future trends in airframe design. The 
speech was coupled with appropriate 
slides. 


Textile foremen in 
annual meet 


Fontana Village, N. C.—The annual 
joint meeting of the Foreman’s Clubs 
of both Cherokee and Spindale Textile 
Mills, Tennessee and North Carolina, 
will be held again this year at Fontana 
Village in the Great Smokey Moun- 
tains, May 20-23, it was announced on 
May 9 by the president of the mills, 
A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Approximately 80 club members 
were scheduled to attend the three-day 
session at the Great Smokey mountain 


lake resort. 
A number of directors of the two 
mills were to arrive ata Fontan 


in advance, accompanied by various 
customers. Directors include A. G. 
Heinsohn, president; L. W. Deaver, H. 
G. Morrell, Robert Bradley, and Ralph 
Brown of Knoxville, Tennessee; S. B. 
Blue of New York; E. G. Jones of 
Providence, R. I.; Charlie Reynolds and 
James Shearer of Spindale; Alester 
Furman of Greenville, S. C.; and Henry 
Blackford of Spartanburg, S. C. 

Program planned for the three-day 
session included a social meeting on 
Friday night, fishing in Fontana Lake 
on Saturday morning, a competitive 
soft-ball game on Saturday afternoon, 
and annual joint banquet at Fontana 
Village Cafeteria on Saturday night, 
with approximately 100 guests ex- 


pected. The “Swamp Jackson” trophy, 
was scheduled to be presented the win- 
ning softball team following the ban- 
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quet, with special floor shows provid- 
ing extra entertainment. 

Officers of the Cherokee Foreman’s 
Club, organized in 1945, are: Jim Mid- 
dleman, president; Evan Higgins, vice- 
president; and Bill Silvey, secretary 
and treasurer, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Spindale Foreman’s Club officers are: 
Claude Moore, president; Wallace Lit- 
tlejohn, vice-president; and Charles 
Diviney, secretary-treasurer, of Spin- 
dale. The Spindale Club was organized 
in 1942.—Lucile Boyden. 


West Penna clubs 
report progress 


McKeesport, Pa.—Thirteen hundred 
and fifty members of the “NAF” were 
represented by seventy-two officers of 
twelve Foremen’s Clubs at the final 
quarterly meeting of the 1948-49 year 
for Western Pennsylvania “NAF” Affi- 
liated Clubs held April 22, at Renzie- 
hausen Park in McKeesport. The Na- 
tional Works Foremen’s Club, acting as 
host, prepared and served filet mignon 
and black bass dinners to the satisfac- 
tion of all. 

Clubs represented included: Blaw- 
Knox Division Foremen’s Club, Blaw- 
nox; Bravo Supervisor’s Club, Pitts- 
burgh; Duraloy Company Foremen’s 
Club, Scottdale; Elliott Company Fore- 
men’s Club, Jeannette; Lewis Shop 
Management Association, Coraopolis; 
National Works Foremen’s Club, Mc- 
Keesport; Pittsburgh Coke Manage- 
ment Club, Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Foremen’s Club, Phoenix Rolls Men’s 
Club, all Pittsburgh; Robertshaw Fore- 
men’s Association, Greensburg; Spang 
Chalfant Foremen’s Association, Etna; 
Universal Foremen’s Club, Bridgeville. 

At the speakers table were: “Bill” 
Scott, assistant general superintendent, 
National Tube Works; Earl Grissinger, 
NAF director, National Works; Clay- 
ton Kuester, past president, National 
Works; “Bill” White, chairman, 1948- 
49 W. Penna. NAF Clubs, and presi- 
dent of Blaw-Knox Club. 
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Officers of newly formed Supervisors’ Club of Clayton Mark & Co. (Chicago) (left to right): 
Joseph Kasian, Ist vice president, Gerge Vanden Heuvel, 2nd vice president, Walter Barry, 
secretary, Thurston Wicklund, president, Cyrus Mark, president of Clayton Mark & Com- 
pany, Wesley Ruland, treasurer of the Club, and Jerry Turek, Dole Valve Company, NAF 
national director. "Let's give the boys a big hand!" 
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A nominating committee—Sam 
Steiner, chairman, Robertshaw Associ- 
ation; Clayton kKuester, secretary, 
National Club; Carl Bartley, Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt; Bob Tilton, Phoenix 
Club; Ray Sheets, Pittsburgh Coke; A. 
G. McGinnis, Dravo; J. H. Hickman, 
Universal; Jack Smith, Blaw-Knox; W. 
C. King, Spang Chalfant Association; 
J. D. Ranshaw, Lewis Association— 
presented the following candidates for 
office, for 1949-1950, who were unani- 
mously elected: Clayton D. Kuester, 
chairman, National Club; M. S. Mc- 
Allister, first co-chairman, Dravo; 
Frank B. Moran, second co-chairman, 
Spang-Chalfant Association; Carl F. 
Bartley, secretary, Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt; John C. Smith, treasurer, Blaw- 
Knox. A new office of publicity was 
created and John C. Smith elected to 
serve. 

Retiring Chairman Bill White in- 
stalled the new officers en masse. Ex- 
cerpts of his remarks follow: “The 
parent of the “NAF” gives to each in- 
dividual Club that feeling of unity and 
stability which is so essential in bind- 
ing together groups of people in a com- 
mon cause. 

“We must eliminate jealousies, boost 
the other fellow, elevate each other 
and unite in our common cause of be- 
ing leaders of men both in our plants 
and our communities.” 

Chairman-elect Kuester’s accept- 
ance speech carried these poignant 
statements: “Remember the potential 
power for good that is the foremen’s 
through his many contacts and his in- 
fluence. I charge each of you to up- 
hold this influence. Let us realize that 
we have on the ball: tools, knowledge, 
know how; the exemplary foremen 
uses these. The ideas we pass along 
lose some vigor as they go. Let us 
realize our duty and responsibility to 
do constructive thinking, take proper 
action, and correctly speak, to further 
enhance these ideas.” 

Since the primary purpose of the 
Affiliated Clubs is to exchange ideas 
and promote good fellowship, a mem- 
ber of each Club reported on the out- 
standing features of meetings held 
during the past quarter year. The next 
quarterly meeting will be held at 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania, August 20 
with the Robertshaw Association as 
host.—Jack Smith. 
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Great Lakes awards 


Detroit—Great Lakes Steel Man- 
agement Club presented cash awards 
to winners in its first annual essay con- 
test which ended in April. 

Approximately 200 entries were sub- 
mitted and a board of four judges 
spent many hours of arduous work. 

Adjudged as the best entry from 
Ecorse high school was that of Miss 
Julie Rinaldi of Ecorse, whose theme 
was “What is the American Way of 
Life?” On April 11, Club President 
Paul Baker presented her a check for 
$50 at a school assembly. 

At a senior class assembly at Roose- 
velt high school, Wyandotte, Miss 
Phyllis Kiefer received her check for 
$50 from President Baker for the out- 
standing essay in a group of 104 of her 
classmates. She chose the same theme 
as Miss Rinaldi. 

Participants had a choice of three 
subjects on which they could write: 
(1) What the Constitution of the U. S. 
Means to Me; (2) What is the Ameri- 
can Way of Life; (3) My Interpreta- 
tion of the Life of One of the Follow- 
ing: (a) Washington, (b) Lincoln, (c) 
Jefferson, (d) Franklin. 

Essays were judged on content, orig- 
inality, grammar, and neatness. 


Scholarship winners 


Toledo —Five Toledo, Ohio, high 
school seniors were awarded scholar- 
ship certificates in the second annual 
scholarship contest sponsored by the 
Toledo Foremen’s Club. The awards 
were made at a dinner, May 18, in 
Macomber High School. A meeting fol- 
lowed in the Civic Auditorium. Frank 
A. Black is the Club’s Scholarship 
Committee chairman. 

Winners were Dan Collins, Central 
Catholic High School; Verne Simon, 
Olney High School; Dan Ritter, Clay 
High School; Richard J. Nowak, Ma- 
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UNION COMMITTEE GUESTS AT PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS— 
Members of the Committee of Local 234 United Chemical Work- 
ers of America CIO Union of the Newark (N. J.) Paint Division 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company were guests of the Com- 
pany Production Council at their April meeting. Left to right: 
Robert Tiefenthaler, Council president, A. Geiger, Union presi- 
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comber: and Frederic N. Bailey, DeVil- 
biss High School. 

The Toledo Club celebrated “Ladies 
Night”; had the scholarship winners, 
their parents and principals as guests 
at the dinner and meeting. Certificates 
were presented by Lloyd Haney, NAF 
national director. 

Twenty-four boys participated in the 
scholarship examinations held May 5 
with all Toledo and area high schools 
represented. Each school entered one 
contestant for every 100 boys. The 
boys were selected for scholastic 
ability. Principals and faculty of their 
respective schools made the selections. 

At commencement exercises each 
winner will be presented with check 
for $100 by an officer of the Club. 
Originally, three awards were planned 
but Harry Wismer, national sports an- 
nouncer, speaking at a recent Fore- 
men’s dinner in Toledo, donated two 
extra scholarships. J. B. Driscoll is 
president-elect of the organization and 
C. I. Webb is retiring president. 


We Found... Faith 


From Page 13 
against them by industry and business, 
of abnormal profits of corporations, of 
lack of industry’s interest in its own 
employees. 

There is, indeed, evidence of a lack 
of realization by management of the 
importance of the informed employee. 
We must not forget that labor accounts 
for 55% of all urban families in the 
United States, the largest single class, 
the largest voting power. 

The average U. S. citizen has more 
comforts, more freedom, more oppor- 
tunities for education and religion, in 
the professions, and in business, than 
the citizens of any other country in 
the world. Yet, the average citizen, 
the average worker is disturbed today, 
he is confused, and he is not convinced. 





It may be hard to take, but it’s so. 
is not convinced today and it’s not be. 
cause he’s dumb. As Raymond Clapper 
so well said, it is impossible to over. 
estimate the intelligence of the genera) 
public and to underestimate the amoun; 
of his information. 

It all comes back to the same thing 
We expect the average person to be, 
good citizen and to appreciate oy 
American way, yet he is not informe; 

There are outstanding exceptions oj 
course. There are fine, progressive con. 
cerns in the United States actively 
working on this problem, but they are 
the exception rather than the rule. } 
is of greatest importance that such ef. 
forts succeed, because to most people 
the Enterprise System is good or baj 
depending on how it affects them per. 
sonally in their relations with thei 
employer. 

I was asked the other day, “Why 
run a temperature about this? We're 
going to have another war, and when 
we do everybody will buckle down, 
We always have!” 


Recently I talked with a man who 
had been behind the Iron Curtain for 
four months. He is an American, but 
I can’t mention his name; he may want 
to go back some time! He said, based 
on weeks in Moscow recently, that the 
chances are two to one against a hot 
war in the immediate future. “But,” 
he added, “the chances are two to one 
for a hot war within the next twenty 
years. The Russians are not for open 
war now, but they are engaged in a 
type of warfare they know better than 
we do, a cold war.” 

This cold war may continue for 
fifteen or twenty years. We in Amer- 
ica are not the most patient people. 
We like to pitch in and finish a job. 
We are geared that way, and the big 
question about the future of this coun- 
try in the next five, ten, or fifteen years 
may well be, “Have we the moral 





dent, E. Fiske, retired employee guest, T. R. Collins, plant super- 
intendent, H. O. Eby, general labor relations director, Genera 
Office, M. Mallack, M. Wall and R. Rogawski, members of the 
Union. Mr. Eby addressed the group which met at the Montclair 
Athletic Club. Members are also shown enjoying an evening © 
dancing during their annual “Ladies Night’ affair. 
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ne geners| Whereas the Directors of the National Association of , 
he amoun; Foremen resolved to abandon the publication “Super- z 
‘ yision” as the official organ of the Association and " " 

me thin further, whereas the Directors of the NAF resolved to 
n to pd assume the responsibility of editing and publishing the Z| TY 
ciate oy}| magazine MANAGE as the official organ of the Na- 
informed tional Association of Foremen, which has now been 
sptions g || Placed in the hands of the entire membership in sev- _ TIME AND TEMPERATURE 
ssive pa eral editions we, the Board of Control of the SUPER- 
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st peo . pages of this official organ, and be it further resolved, 
\d or that the philosophy of supervision printed therein is 
hem pe. a real stimulation in behalf of the preservation of our 
rith thei American Way of Life. As readers of MANAGE, we 

congratulate the Editors of this publication for their 
Ly, “Why achievement. May they be encouraged in their good 
5? We'r work by the entire membership so conducting itself as 
ind aa justifying the principles set forth on the pages of this 
le down official organ. 

Your truly, 
Anna P. Wingle, 

man who Secretary In Home 
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t twenty Corporation of America, Roberts Brass Manufacturing, Kohortehaw- ow 
for open Timken Detroit Axle.—Editor. 
ged ina CONTROLS COMPANY 
tter than 
inue for | strength to persist in a cold war?” people. If the campaign runs true to Mr. Brophy’s story of what American 
n Amer- One of the biggest jobs before us is type the institution of Free Enterprise Heritage learned about Americans is 
; people. | to strengthen our morale so that people as we know it will be presented as valuable to those in management. Mr. 
h a job | will understand, if we are forced to divinity itself, sacrosanct and untouch- _ Brophy is chairman of American Assn. 
the big § sacrifice, that we are doing it for some- able.” of Advertising Agencies (1948-49); di- 
1is coun- § thing great. It is, I think, self-evident We shall disappoint Dr. Houde. . rector, Advertising Council (1949); di- 
en years | now, that the American people must There it is. Our opportunity and our rector, War Advertising Council (1941- 
e moral | endure high taxes. And we may very fresponsibility. Not to be superficially 45); decorated by British for services 
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well be obliged to face hard times. 

If this cold war continues, it may 
well be up to us, as individuals and 
in organized groups, to take the leader- 
ship in building up and maintaining 
the morale of the American people, by 
keeping them aware of the priceless 
value of the freedom and liberty we 
enjoy and developing a better under- 
standing of the fact that only by per- 
sonal devotion—and sacrifice—if neces- 
safy, can we expect to retain our 
strength. And let us not forget that 
the only way we can avoid a hot war, 
which would be the most catastrophic 
in the world’s history, is by building 
up our resistance in a cold war to the 
point where the aggressor will realize 
that he can’t win either way. 

I mentioned the dangers of a super- 
ficial attitude in our approach to this 
Problem. I’d like to quote from an ar- 
ticle in the weekly bulletin issued by 
the New School for Social Research. 
The man who heads it is Dr. Birge J. 
Houde, president. The following is a 
direct quote from his article. 

“Thoroughly frightened,” he says, 
“high priests of the Free Enterprise 
system, the advertising people, now 
Propose to ‘sell’ it to the American 
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discharged by back-patting and telling 
our people and the world how wondex- 
ful America is and how great we are, 
but by selling the basic truths—the 
facts of life — about the America in 
which we live. 


Fact and Opinion 


From Page 21 





Executive Committee, American Maize- 
Products Co. where the NAF has a 
management club; director in First 
National Bank of the City of New 
York, R. H. Macy & Co., General Elec- 
tric, former president Royal Baking 
Powder Co. He’s been Dean of Har- 
vard’s B.A. School since 1942. “Thank 
you very much, Dean David, for 
‘sitting down with us’” . . From 
LIFE’s noted foreign correspondent, 
John Scott (see picture-caption biog- 
raphy with his article). “Thanks, John 
Scott and editors of FORTUNE and 
LIFE” From Thomas D‘Arcy 
Brophy, president of American Her- 
itage Foundation (sponsors of Freedom 
Train) and chairman of Advertising’s 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York. 


War II. Industrially, was former execu- 
tive of Anaconda Copper, American 
Brass, Revere Copper & Brass. “It’s 
helpful to have your suggestions, Mr. 
Brophy—and thank you”... . From 
Maytag’s Public Relations Director 
E. F. Butler who counsels us on our 
opportunities and tools in public rela- 
tions. An NAF director and chairman 
of its P. R. Committee, Mr. Butler has 
a long background of newspaper pub- 
lishing experience in the midwest. 
“Thanks for your cooperation, Mr. 
Butler” ... From William S. Tabb, gen- 
eral foreman at Durkee Famous Foods 
oil refinery, Elmhurst, N. Y.; postal of- 
ficer, First Marine Aircraft Wing, 
Philippines and North China. Married: 
Mrs. Tabb is a general field representa- 
tive, American Red Cross. “Glad to 
have your ideas, Foreman Tabb.” 





“How much is the fare to Smith- 
ville?” asked the little old lady at the 
ticket window of a big city terminal. 

“That’s $2.65, madam,” replied the 
ticket seller. 

The little old lady turned to the girl 
at her side and said, “We may as well 
buy them here, I’ve asked at all these 
windows and they all charge the same.” 
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From Page 11 


and was arrested by the Siguranta 
(The Rumanian secret police). They 
beat and tortured me for six weeks, 
trying to make me tell them what my 
‘mission’ for the OGPU was. When I 
persisted that I was an honest man 
who no longer cared to live in Stalin’s 
Russia, they gave me a final beating, 
and turned me back over to the OGPU 
frontier guards. I spent nine months 
starving and suffering in the OGPU 
prison in Odessa, and was then in- 
formed that I had been sentenced to 
five years of hard labor and was 
shipped up to work on the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal. 


“I worked my sentence out, and 
when released in 1939 went back to 
the Urals to work again as construc- 
tion engineer. I found I had been 
fortunate. I had been safely in the 
hands of the NKVD and under sen- 
tence during the purge years of 1936- 
38; otherwise I certainly would have 
been shot for sabotage and counter- 
revolution, as were most of my former 
colleagues from Balkhashstroi. 

“When the war started I was put 
into a sapper’s outfit. I was looking 
for a chance to desert to the Germans. 
But I began to hear what the Germans 
were doing in occupied territory in 
Russia. It was no better than what 
we had done in Balkhashtroi. More- 
over these were Germans. They de- 
stroyed other people because they be- 
lieved them inferior and hated them. 
The Bolsheviks carry through policies 
according to plan if they can, but they 
do not hate, and they consider no one 
inferior. I decided that there was no 
alternative for me but to subordinate 
my loathing for the Soviet Government 
to the necessity of driving the Ger- 
mans from our Russian land. 

“I fought well, from Stalingrad to 
Berlin. When the war ended I was a 
Colonel of the Guards, with medals 
on both sides of my tunic. But I had 
not forgotten the other great task—to 
free our people from the Communist 
murderers clinging to our backs. I or- 
ganized a group in my unit. For a year 
we worked. But the officers of our 
victorious army, and even more the 
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men, were busy filling their pockets 
with watches, lining up gleefully to 
rape the proud German women with 
soft hands, and drinking out of the 
captured Wehrmacht stores. 

“The Commissars, the top political 
people, realized what was happening. 
They encouraged it. They knew the 
fellings of millions of our army. They 
knew that we would do anything to 
fight Stalin, we would make common 
cause with any power. They had seen 
hundreds of thousands of good Russians 
fighting in the Vlassov army on the 
German side though they hated the 
Germans as much as anyone. They 
were afraid. So they encouraged the 
looting and raping and drinking. They 
themselves fraternized with the Amer- 
icans and the British to keep us from 
seeking common cause with them 
against Stalin. They were successful. 

“By the time the war-weary army 
had sobered up, the NKVD had moved 
in—and it was too late. Men dis- 
appeared one at a time. Millions were 
sent home—ashamed of what they had 
done and more ashamed of what they 
had not done, but powerless to do any- 
thing but go back to factory and farm, 
back to spying and being spied on, un- 
armed, divided, helpless. 

“We had lost. We had won the war 
but lost the peace. It was my fault. 
It was the fault of the Russian people. 
We had failed to find leadership and to 
seize our moment before it was too 
late. 


“I too was ashamed, but I lacked 
that twisted Slavic desire to expiate 
my sins on the rack which so many 
of my colleagues had. I waited till 
one of our group was arrested, then a 
second. The NKVD found copies of 
leaflet I had written. I fled to Munich, 
to this camp. I became Petrovski, and 
I asked, and ask, only one thing—a 
chance to fight.” 

He stopped and looked at me in- 
tensely. “But this is the one thing we 
are denied,” he cried. “We are fed, yes. 
We are housed—better than most of 
our fellow countrymen at home. But 
we are not permitted to fight for free- 
dom in our own land. Those who were 
too active became known to the NKVD 
through its agents, and their repatria- 
tion was then requested by Marshals 
Zhukov and Sokolovsky. That was the 
Yalta agreement. And until 1947 you 
frequently complied. Thousands were 
forced back to be tortured and sent off 
to some modern Balkhashstroi to 
starve. 

“I publish a newspaper’—here Pe- 
trovski produced several numbers of 
his little sheet, Anticommunist, and 
showed it to me. “This is my paper. 
I applied for a license and was refused. 
Directive number forty, of a Control 
Council which has never worked and 
which the Soviet representatives have 
always ignored when it suited their in- 
terests at the moment. But I do not 
easily give up. I bought my paper on 
the black market and I printed the 
sheet myself. I did not miss an issue. 
Then the Americans arrested me. I am 
an embarrassment. A menace to allied 


unity. The judge, an American major 
in uniform, sentence me to a fine of 
250 marks for publishing an unlicenseg 
publication. I was angry. I told him 
in the court: ‘I have nothing in com. 
mon with you Americans. You are 
allies of Stalin, I am his implacable 
enemy.’ He was ashamed and paid my 
fine for me. But the policy continues, 


“Why don’t you use us?” He wave 
his arm at the set-faced men ang 
women walking through the mud out. 
side the window. “Why don’t you use 
us? You say that you are trying t 
stop Communism. The Truman Dor. 
trine. Why don’t you use the greatest 
enemy that Communism has — the 
Russian people? And we can help yoy 
set them free. But no. Directive num. 
ber forty. Yalta...” He spit on the 
floor and rubbed the spittle into the 
ragged planks with his cracked shoes, 

A flat-faced Russian woman came 
into the room, several pieces of paper 
in her hand. “Vladimir Petrovich,” she 
interrupted, “you will have to give ys 
a hand. It is this leaflet for distribu. 
tion in the Soviet Zone. We don't 
seem...” 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” Petrovski 
barked impatiently. “There is an Amer. 
ican here.” He took the papers out of 
her hand, glanced at them, excused 
himself, and left the room with the 
woman. 

For a long time the American sat 
alone. When Petrovski came back there 
was little I could say. I accepted the 
longhand manuscript of a new pamph- 
let, which I promised to put into the 
hands of a publisher in the States. And 
then I said goodbye and walked out, 
through the mud, past the barracks 
that house a wasted people. 








At their annual meeting officers of the 
Foremen's Club of the Buffalo Branch of 
The American Brass Company were installed 
by NAF Area Director Sidney Hanneman 
aided by Past President Herbert Mitchell 


Left to right, front: President Harold 
Humes; Vice President Benson Willard; back: 
Secretary Leonard Scott; Board of Control 
Kenneth Kinsey; Treasurer John Barnhart. 
Also elected to the Board, Ambrose Smith 
was unable to attend. 





The new missionary arrived at the 
Cannibal Island and asked where his 
predecessor was. 

“Your predecessor,” replied the cal- 
nibal chief, “has taken a trip to the 
‘interior’.” —Robertshaw Symbol 
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DISSTON METAL-CUTTING 
BAND SAWS — Extra-well 
liked! For these fast-cutting, 
long-lasting saws are extra- 
easy to handle on the Disston 
Safety Reel. 
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DISSTON HACK SAW BLADES 
— For stainless steel — chrome- 
nickel steel — and for alloys that 
defy the average blade, give 
your men Disston High Speed 
Stee! Blades. 


For tool and ma- 
chine steels, cast 
iron, tubing and 
general produc- 
tion—for severe 
strains and uses— 
specify ['sston Di- 





Mol Steel Blades, 
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Our own Disston foremen have drilled 
one big thing into our minds. It is this: 
the men at the machines require the 
best tools known, to produce Disston 
Metal Cutting Band Saws, Disston 
Hack Saw Blades, Disston Files, and 
other high quality Disston products. 








The same thing goes for any foreman— 
any product. 

It takes prideworthy tools to fire up a 
man’s pride in craftsmanship—to en- 
courage all the crew to apply its skill to 
the limit—to meet highest standards 
and stiffest schedules. 

Foremen are 100% right, wanting the 
best tools that can be bought. That 


CUSSTSt OS-GE FREE—t means they want Disston tools. 
double cut files the staggered ; 

teeth d th k—improv< . ; 
os rao 4 fe Rife. car a Order from your Disston Distributor, 


report, “Energy saved."’ or write direct for further particulars. 
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POP’'S CAUGHT 
PUDDINHEAD 
FLAT- FOOTED: AGAIN 





YEAH! WITH A FLAT 
FILE WHEN HE SHOULDA 
USED A MILL BASTARD ! 
GIVE IT TO HIM, POP!! 


PUDDINHEAD 
SURE IS THE WRONG 
ANSWER TO A 

{ FOREMAN'S PRAYER! 





















































‘6 
aH. aste makes waste” 
—as Pop the foreman, 
with “blood in his eye,” 
is impressing on a worker 
using a coarse double-cut Flat 
file on a job that properly calls for 
the exacting, smoothing action of a 
single-cut Mill file. 


Because there are thousands of filing jobs—em- 
bodying different materials, filing circumstances and 
requirements— Nicholson makes more than 3000 
kinds, cuts and sizes of files . . . to make available 
to you A file for every purpose—in the highest 
quality possible. 


Every production-line filing operation should 
have the studied selection of The right file for the 
job. In co-operation with trained Nicholson factory ~ 
representatives, your industrial distributor can 
help your production and purchasing departments. 


Technical information is also obtainable from us 
direct. Send, for instance, for the Nicholson pam- 
phlet, ““Ten Special File Types.” And for “‘a, b, e” 
information on the kinds, use and care of files— — 
SEND FOR BRAND-NEW EDITION OF "FILE FILOSOPHY" — 
(as many copies as you need for key-men use). 
This interesting and instructive illustrated 48-page 
book (which has appeared in sixteen editions and 
many reprints) is famous. 4nd it’s FREE. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. © 72 ACORN STREET ¢ PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 
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